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SCIENCE MOVES 
FORWARD 


With test tube, beaker and micro- 
scope, men have searched the un- 
known for truths—truths that will 
mean the creation of new enter- 
prise and the dawn of an even 


wider industrial development. . . . 


In its march forward, science has 
brought a rich reward to the metal 
and mining fields. New Industries 
and new by-products have been 
the result of their constant re- 
search. .... 


In keeping pace with this progress, 
| advertising has taken in new fields, 
created new ideas and brought old 
ones up to date. ... 


We merely ask that you keep your 
contact with the Industry .. . 
thru 
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LINK-BELT 


The Up-to-the-Minute, Complete Line of Conveying and 
Power Transmission Equipment and Positive Drives 


The name Link-Belt is synonymous with dependable performance throughout the mining 
industries. Our broad line of elevating, conveying, and power transmission units is an 
assurance that your needs can be served quickly and efficiently from large stocks carried 


Clutches of various 
types. 


Gears—cast and cut 
tooth. A complete line 
of patterns. 


Complete line of 
bearings. Link - Belt 


Shafer Roller 
Bearing Pillow 


lock shown. 


Cast tooth and cut 
tooth Sprocket Wheels 
of all types. 


Pulleys of all types for 
power transmission and 
conveying. 


Take-ups—all types. 


Original Helicoid and sectional-flight screw conveyor, 
including complete line of hangers, troughs, box ends, etc 


Hangers of all types. 


Steel chains for every conveying and power 
transmission service. 


Flexible couplings of 
various types. 


Combination malleable iron (or Promal) and steel chains. 


Belt Conveyor 
idlers of the anti- 
friction bearing 
and grease cup 
types, including 


a complete line 
of trippers. 


A plete line of buckets of 
all types, made of steel, Promal 
or malleable iron. 


LINK-BELT 


CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


COMPANY 


The Leading Manufacturer of Equipment for Handling Materials and Transmitting Power 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 
DENVER SEATTLE PITTSBURGH WILKES-BARRE ST. LOUIS 
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at convenient points throughout the country. Send for catalogs. 


For high speed power transmission 
Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain 
drive is unequaled. It requires no 
special attention—no upkeep ex- 
pense. Complete drives—in sizes up 
to 60 H.P.—are stocked by distrib- 
utors. Send for Book No. 1425. 


Link-Belt Silverlink roller chain 
drive for moderately high speed, 
light or heavy duty power trans- 
mission service—represents the ulti- 
mate in chains of this type. Drives 
up to 225 H.P. are stocked by dis- 
tributors. Send for Data Book and 
Stock List 1457. 


The Link-Belt P.I.V. (Positive, In- 
finitely Variable) Gear is a positive, 
compact, chain-driven, all metal, 
self-lubricating, variable speed trans- 
mission. Available for horizontal 
and vertical mounting of the basic 
unit; also motorized, and with 
gear reduction sets. Send for Book 
No. 1574. 


The Link-Belt V.R.D. (Variable 
Roller Drive) is a companion to 
the P.I.V., having all of its quali- 
ties, but is designed for fractional 
horsepower service. It also gives 
infinite speed variation with exact 
speed ratios. Send for Book 
No. 1374. 


Link-Belt herringbone gear type 
speed reducer is a fully enclosed 
self-contained unit with ability to 
withstand heavy shock loads. Built 
in a variety of sizes, in single, double 
and triple reductions, and in a large 
range of ratios and horsepowers. 
Send for Book No. 1519. 


The Link-Belt motorized helical 

gear speed reducer provides unusual 

compactness, simplicity, and econ- 

omy in first cost, with high effici- 

ency and durability. Send for Book 
No. 1515. 


Link-Belt worm gear reducers are 
made in a wide range of ratios and 
capacities, single and double reduc- 
tion, horizontal and vertical types. 
All units are fully enclosed in sub- 
stantial dustproof housings, com- 
pact and pleasing in appearance, 
with all moving parts thoroughly 
lubricated. Send for Book No. 1524. 


TORONTO 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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TYPE 260 4 
TRACK 
LOADER 


-) Mechanized loading, with the Goodman type 260 Track Loader on the job, 
has preserved the profit margin for many mines during the past two years. 


Loading or tramming, it’s a fast machine. And it maintains its profitable 
pace, even under handicaps. Within its wide range of application, this 
mobile type track loader establishes unusual tonnage records where difficult 
conditions make reduced loading costs imperative. 


An all-around adaptability makes the 260 Track Loader pay unexpected 
dividends to its owner, especially when the going gets tough. It has achieved 
excellent results in clean-up work. It will handle large, heavy pieces of 
coal, slate or rock. The speed of the machine is effective, even in narrow 
development work. It has unusual digging ability. 


This machine is so substantial in construction and so accessible for repairs 
and adjustments that breakdown delays and maintenance costs can he held 
to a minimum. Because of these features, plus the ease of operation and 


favorable. 


We urge you to ask the Goodman salesman where you can see this spectac- 
ular machine in action. 


Application—Suitable for 5 foot seams and over. Built for 36" gauge and up. Alternating 
or Direct Current. Permissible electrical units if wanted. Vertical and horizontal move- 
ments of loading head are of sufficient range for digging 12 inches below the rail to 48 
inches above and accommodate a room width of about 25 feet. The discharge boom can 
be adjusted to any practical car height or length and serve from one to three tracks. 
Swing of loading head and rear conveyor permits loading on curves. Cutting operations 
are NOT interfered with, as the track for the loader need be no closer than 7 feet from 
the face. Performs efficiently on moderate grades. The Goodman Track Loader may be 
used for rib and pillar extraction, as well as for room and heading work. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY - HALSTED STREET AT 48th - CHICAGO 


LOCOMOTIVES - LOADERS - COAL CUTTERS 
CONVEYORS - SHAKER, CHAIN AND BELT TYPES 


PITTSBURGH WILKES-BARRE HUNTINGTON BIRMINGHAM ST. LOUIS . DENVER . LOS 
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Sturdy Design 


Fast T i 
convenient power control of all movements, mine comment has been most Si. ramming 


Rapid Loading 


Big Capacity 
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This Bore Hole 


Suspension Unit 
will feature the 


ANACONDA EXHIBIT | 


_™ operators will find it both interesting 
and profitable to attend the American 
Mining Congress Exposition this spring. At this 
convention it is expected that more new equip- 


Conductor Insulated Suspension Unit—6o0 Volt. ment will be displayed than in many years. 


The Anaconda Wire & Cable Company will 
Advantages Offered by Anaconda’s show you the Bore Hole Suspension Unit featured 

Bore Hole Suspension Unit on this page. Anaconda engineers will be on duty 
at our Booth (No. 821). They will not only 
demonstrate this Suspension Unit . .. but other 


Cable and Suspension Unit completely assembled. 


Costs far less to install. 
Anaconda developments in mining machine cables. 


Read about the advantages of the Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company’s Bore Hole Suspen- 


Neat and compact. 


Requires less supporting framework. 


N 


Cable weight is reduced by 50%. sion Unit! Then come and see 

Terminates, seals and suspends the cable. Ausfouna it! A visit to this convention 

= will be well worth your while. 


36440 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO. 


General Office: 25 Broadway, N. Y. Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive. District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Requires a fireproof vault, 
which, unless space is avail- 4 ~ 
able adjacent to the load, ' man 
may involve long, expensive 
runs of secondary copper | 


G-E Pyranol Trans- 


Requires only a simple metal fence 
or grill and transformer can be 
located immediately adjacent to the 
load center—-giving savings in total 
installed costs. Voltage regulation is 
improved and over-all losses are re- 
duced because long runsof secondary 
copper are unnecessary 


PYRANOL Makes Possible This NEW 


Method of Installing Transformers Indoors 


YOU CANT BURN 


| | formers 


a ECOGNITION of noninflammable, nonexplosive G-E Pyranol 
transformers by the National Electrical Code, permits them 


to be installed indoors with many of the restrictions applying to 


oil-filled transformers removed. As a result, in many cases, big 


savings in total installed transformer cost are now possible. PYRANOL 


Twenty-three per cent was saved in the installation illustrated. 
lalla MAIL THIS COUPON 


More than 250 Pyranol transformers are installed, many of them 


| 


having been in use four years, all of them giving excellent serv- cana nein 
ice. Look into the possibilities of Pyranol in your plant. Send me your bulletin on Pyranol 


Transformers (GEA-2048). 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC - 


TT 
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300-33 j 


SAVED ITS COST IN TEN 
MONTHS at the E. H. Edwards 
Wire Co., South San Francisco, 
Calif. This G-E Pyranol ca- 
pacitor cost $700 installed 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


General Electric 
Dept. 6D.201, Schenectady, N. Y. 
GET-541 GEA-77H 
{ ) 

Send me your bulletins “Direct Read- 

ing Power-factor Improvement Chart,’’ 

GET-541, and “Improving Power-factor for 

Profit,’ GEA-77H as checked above. 


AVINGS that total the cost of the equipment 
S itself in one to two years are common among 
the hundreds of installations of G-E power-factor- 
improvement equipment. If your power contract in- 
cludes a power-factor adjustment or kva demand 
clause, you, too, may be able to make remarkable 
savings by installing G-E Pyranol capacitors or G-E 
synchronous motors. 


Specify Pyranol Capacitors 

Pyranol, the noninflammable, nonexplosive liquid 
dielectric provides these important advantages in 
G-E capacitors: 


Smaller size—saving you floor space 

Lighter weight—in many installations the equip- 
ment has been suspended from the wall of the build- 
ing, leaving valuable floor space for production 
purposes 


The maximum degree of safety 


More dependable operation—the service record 
of G-E Pyranol capacitors is 99.87 per cent perfect 


General Electric offers Pyranol capacitors, synchro- 
nous motors, and synchronous condensers for power- 
factor improvement. We shall be glad to help you 


in selecting the proper equipment. General Electric, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


AN ANNUAL 
SAVING OF 
$1180 is esti- 
mated from this 
Pyrano! capacitor 
installed at the 
plant of Luden's 
Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Installed cost was 


$3800 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


$3700 ) ZANNUAL SAVING re- 


fults from the installation of this 
nchronous condenser at the 


= Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, 


Oregon. Installed cost was $9200 
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360-116 


VISIT US AT THE COAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


A. 
\ 
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BLAKSTIX DIVISIBLE 
CARTRIDGE 


Each quarter breaks to a2’ 
section. No knife, no fuss, 
to get a quarter, half or 
th uarters of a 
ust break! 


Ne 


Coal blasted with Blakstix means 
greater safety . .. increased econ- 
omy ... more LUMP unchecked. 


Atlas Blakstix pushes out the coal to be moved. Its action 
does not tend to shatter the roof! 

It is the pushing action that reduces checking and crumbling. 
It is the pushing action that gives greater safety. It is the 
pushing action that produces a greater proportion of pre- 
pared sizes. 


stick. 


Let the Atlas representative prove to you that Blakstix 
offers economy in purchase as well as effectiveness in “mining 
more lump coal.” 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address—Atpowco 
Everything for Blasting 


OFFICES 
Allentown, Pa. Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon St. Louis, Mo. 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Tamaqua, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Picher, Okla. San Francisco, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Houghton, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kansas Seattle, Wash. 


ATLAS 


EXPLOSIVES — 
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inWEST VIRGINIA 


WNELLIS 


WGLEN WHITE 


KIMBALL 


KEYSTONE * Indicates location of Koppers-Rheo Cleaning Plants 


American Rolling Mill Company, Nellis, W. Va. 
Houston Collieries Company, Kimball, W. Va. 
Houston Collieries Company, Keystone, W. Va. 
C. C. B. Smokeless Coal Company, Glen White, W. Va. 
Combined Capacity 1025 Tons Per Hour 
T Virginia can well be proud of these four modern Rheo coal cleaning 
plants—the most advanced method of coal preparation known to modern 
mining and mechanical engineering. They produce 1025 tons of refined coal per 
hour—tfuel that is thoroughly washed, dried, sized and blended to a standard that 
sets the pace for quality and uniformity, wherever coal is mined. 
Investigate the many profitable advantages of Rheo in your coal mining opera- 
tions. Koppers engineers will be glad to cooperate with you. 


KOPPERS-RHEOLAVEUR COMPANY 


Koppers Building . . . Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
528 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 709 Coal Exchange Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Some of the Essentials .. . 


: | ‘HE movement looking toward a more careful consideration of the present govern- 
mental trends, by successful business men, is one which may result in such changes 
as will more quickly lead us back to fundamental principles. 


The most bitter critics of the New Deal will freely acknowledge that some good 
things have been included in its program. The abolition of child labor as it applies 
to the factory system receives full commendation. Its application to the boy in his 


home, particularly where his parents are disqualified from making a living, works hard- 
ship on all concerned. 


The contributions of government, toward feeding the hungry and providing 
employment for those who could not otherwise obtain jobs, is an effort to be highly 
commended. Upon the other hand the payment by the Government to dole workers, 


of wages higher than competitive industry can pay, will greatly retard a return to 
normal conditions. 


A thoughtful consideration of facts may disclose the reason for the continuing 
increase in the number of the unemployed, notwithstanding the increasing number of 
public doles of various kinds and the largely increased number of workmen now employed 
in the regular channels of industry and commerce. 


The effort to maintain a high morale by paying wages in excess of earnings has 
resulted in utter failure. The fact is that the average dole worker knows better than 
those who planned his employment, that any price paid for unproductive work is a dole. 


The fact that all efforts of both industry and relief to absorb the unemployed have 
failed to materially decrease the number of those who seek aid seems to be proof that 
the plans being followed are probably wrong. 


When the Colonists at Plymouth Rock began to hew out this great nation, each 
man made his own job. When John Marshall and Abraham Lincoln were hewing out 
a place for themselves and their families they found their own jobs. 


It was upon the character and independence of such pioneers that a nation was 
founded capable of paying doles to millions; and reversely a few short years of beggarly 
reliance upon government for support will so weaken the sinew of our nation as to 
reduce it to penury. Is it not time to stop, look and listen; to inquire as to what extent 
we are inducing the one-time productive citizen to surrender his self-reliance and 
become a consumer of the wealth of the nation? 


A distinguished economist once said that our nation is never more than four weeks 
ahead of starvation. In other words that each four weeks the nation consumes the 
entire food supply on hand at a given time. How long is it possible to maintain our 
supply of necessities, with one-fourth of the nation’s workers in idleness or engaged in 
unproductive effort? 


Lower costs and a more abundant production not only of food but of manufac- 
tured products; a more uniform earning power between farm and industrial labor; 
more diversified farming and more people on the farms; more control by majorities and 
less by minorities; more business in government and less government in business; more 
local self government and less concentration of power in Washington; more economy 
in public spending and less burdens upon the taxpayer; more money in the hands of its 
producers who will use it to employ labor and less money in the hand of government 
to be squandered in non-productive employment. 


These are some of the essentials of a return to general prosperity; of a period in 
which independent manhood shall again become a virtue. 
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cAn expression of appreciation 
to 
The American Mining Congress 


. On behalf of the 


CINCINNATI HOTELS ASSOCIATION 


We, who have been your hosts 
these many years, sincerely appreciate 
your patronage — even above that, 
we covet the friendship which the 
years have strengthened between 


these two Associations. 


« METROPOLE 
s FOUNTAIN SQUARE » NETHERLAND PLAZA 
« GIBSON » PALACE 
KEMPER LANE PARKVIEW 
« MARIEMONT INN » SINTON 


Executive Office — 
903 FOURTH NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CINCINNATI 
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E. R. COOMBES, Editor 


A Problem For This and Future Generations 


ALL OF US have been appalled by the indisputable 
fact that after months of spending, of huge appropria- 
tions designed to meet the unemployment need, we still 
have millions of unemployed persons in this country. 

There is a real need that we shall look at this matter 
with constructive rather than carping criticism. Why 
is the situation thus, and what can be done about it? 
Glib remedies will not solve the problem, and certainly 
‘‘unemployment relief’’ without a real purpose will not 
accomplish the desired end. 

Looking at the situation dispassionately, we are con- 
fronted with certain facts: (1) We HAVE these unem- 
ployed: (2) industry, the great employer, has been and 
still is confronted with the problem of existence. It is 
faced with the problem of whether it will be able to 
employ anyone rather than how many more it can em- 
ploy. Unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, in- 
creased compensation rates, sales taxes, and national 
taxes have forced industry to adopt every possible means 
of reducing operation costs. Therefore as a means of 
preservation, as well as efficiency, industry has steadily 
substituted, with increasing momentum, the machine for 
hand labor. Production methods have increasingly de- 
manded skilled workmen—mechanics—instead of day 
laborers. There is less and less need for brawn and 
more and more need for trained minds and hands. 

With industrial activity at low ebb for the past five 
years, there has been little opportunity for any man, 
however willing, to learn a trade. This would indicate 
that through natural processes there are fewer skilled 
workers today than there were a few years ago. In 
those industries enjoying a more than average revival 
of activity, there is a definite shortage of skilled and 
trained workmen to operate and repair mechanical and 
electrical devices. 

The mining industries are rapidly adopting mechani- 
eal methods of production ; for example,this year will see 
a tremendous increase in mechanically mined and 
cleaned coal. The problem of these mines, changing from 
manual to mechanical methods, is to train those men 
already employed in the industry. In the newer indus- 
tries, such as automotive, air conditioning, ete., which 
have never operated on a basis largely manual, the de- 
mand is for already-trained men. The industries manu- 
facturing the machines for industrial use have absorbed 
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thousands of the workers displaced by the machine age, 
but these industries also require skilled workmen. 

We may divide into three classifications the vast army 
of unemployed: (1) Those who are permanently unem- 
ployable because of age or physical handicaps; (2) those 
physically able and willing but incapable of adapting 
themselves to the speed and accuracy necessary for ma- 
chine production; and (3) those who are readily adapt- 
able to machine accuracy, or mechanically inclined, and 
who can become proficient at some mechanical trade. 

Recognizing these facts, is it not a wise procedure 
for the Government, instead of spending millions to 
have men perform useless tasks, to establish manual- 
training camps to teach men trades? The CCC is 
perhaps the most worthy of the Government projects to 
salvage the self-respect of the unemployed, but it could 
be improved upon by adding manual training to its 
service. 

Many large industrial units now have training schools 
for young men out of college. Years ago, when the steel 
industry changed to mechanical production, it trained 
its own men for the jobs. Industry may well consider 
adopting this procedure today. But, even cooperating 
at maximum, these industries cannot hope to appre- 
ciably decrease the more than 12,000,000 unemployed. 

This is not a problem for one generation; rather it is 
a long-time, possibly an all-time, problem. Not every 
human has intelligence; not every human can operate 
and repair machinery, but our unemployment task will 


be less when we have absorbed from their ranks those 
who can qualify. 


An Important Event 


WITH ONLY an approximate 60 per cent of its 
markets regained, yet faced with the same yearly wage 
bill of over $6,000,000,000, it is but natural that the 
coal industry shall seek every possible means of reducing 
production costs. The inroads of substitute fuels into 
coal’s markets have been largely the result of price. 
This is particularly true in the anthracite field. The 
industry is also faced with the necessity to maintain 
employment and to aid in the re-employment of some 
proportion of the present unemployed millions. 

All of these things add unusual interest to the Annual 
Coal Mining Convention and Exposition to be held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in May. Hundreds of operating men 
from many companies and many districts will convene 
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the week of May the 11th for the discussion of cost- 
reducing, safety-producing methods. This is the thir- 
teenth such meeting. Each year sees a steady growth 
in attendance and in interest. This year promises to be 
the banner year. Unless all signs fail literally thousands 
of delegates will attend to listen to one of the finest pro- 
grams yet arranged, and to view the most magnificent 
display of mining equipment ever assembled. The meet- 
ing promises handsome dividends for all who participate. 


Collective Bargaining 


SO FAR in the history of organized labor and its 
demand for collective bargaining, it is apparent that the 
meaning of that phrase is ‘‘collect’’ and ‘‘bargain,”’ if 
indeed we may not substitute coercion for both words. 

The history of strikes in this country is no credit to 
either labor or industry. But there is a tendency on the 
part of both groups to approach the subject more sanely. 
While we have progressed, we still have a great way to 
go before collective bargaining can be what the public 
fondly believes it now is. There is no escape from the 
conclusion that sooner or later the matter of labor rela- 
tions in industry must be brought into line with all other 
relations in which the law requires mutual responsibility 
and strict observance of agreements. There is but a 
hair’s breadth between strikes and war. It is essential 
that we shall find a way by which disputes may be settled 
without recourse to the strike. Certainly we should not 
accept industrial war as a part of our daily life. 

The right to strike is a debatable right; but if a 
‘‘right’’ it has its corollary of duty. All contracts imply 
a first and second party in mutual agreement. And a 
labor contract, as well as a commercial contract, should 
be subject to legal interpretation and subject to due 
process of law. The article by James A. Emery in this 
issue points out many homely truths. It deserves the 
attention of both capital and labor. 


Americana 


WE are a Nation of States. Each an entity with State 
pride, principles, prejudices, and ambitions. But we 
also are a Nation—with national pride, principles, 
prejudices, and ambitions. Thus we have had the fre- 
quently fierce battle between States and Central Gov- 
ernment. For many years States Rights have been 
zealously guarded, and each encroachment by the Fed- 
eral authorities into matters which States consider 
sacred to the State has been bitterly contested. 


The welding of forty-eight States into National Unity 
has been a record punctuated by violence. Even after 
seventy-odd years the Civil War is still remembered 
with bitterness. The entire record of our one hundred 
and sixty years as a Nation is one that has recognized the 
sovereignty of the States and promoted the unity of the 
Union. Decentralization of political power has been a 
fundamental principle, and under it we have grown into 
a strong country. 

The present tendency to subordinate the States’ au- 
thority to the National authority is causing uneasiness, 
irrespective of political lines. The universal application 
of regulatory measures, regardless of the condition 
within a State, reaching full flower in many measures 
advocated by the present Congress, is cause of grave 
concern if not actual alarm. 

The American people have tried to perpetuate their 


idea of the divisions of power between National and 
State Governments. They are aware that history is 


replete with the forming of coalitions and their dis- 
solution. Our citizens in the main have had equal State 
and National Pride. The present trend toward central- 
ization of power, toward uniform National legislation 
extending to matters which are essentially local in 
nature, may well be viewed with concern. Let us con- 
tinue in reality, as well as in form, a Nation of States. 


A Political Tradition 


A TRADITIONAL PROMISE of political parties is 
that if elected to office they will make short work of the 
multiplicity of Government bureaus—consolidating over- 
lapping agencies and abolishing useless ones. These 
promises have again been brought into the limelight 
by the Byrd Committee investigating certain expenses 
of Government. The Committee has called to its aid 
two of the Administration’s most severe erities, the 
Honorable Lewis Douglas, former Director of the 
Budget, and George M. Peek. The President has also 
announced plans for reorganization of Government 
bureaus, their consolidation and elimination. 

Our Government is necessarily a Government of bu- 
reaus. Enough of them to carry on Federal functions 
are absolutely essential to our system. It is when they 
assume the power to do things inimical to the public 
welfare ; when they are so increased in number as to add 
too greatly to the taxpayers’ burden; when the purpose 
for which any agency has been created has been accom- 
plished and its personnel seeks excuses for continued 
employment, that the bitter protest against bureaucracy 
becomes justified. 

Obviously, the present hue and ery against too many 
bureaus is justified. One has only to consider the break- 
down of the Civil Service System to realize this fact. In 
order that the activities of Government might be perma- 
nent and stable, relatively unaffected by changes in 
administrations, the Civil Service was organized. <Ac- 
cording to reliable figures this service, which has steadily 
mounted in efficiency during the past 40 years, has 
decreased its efficiency until at the present time it is 
practically ineffective. Less than 60 percent of all 
Government jobs at this time are controlled by Civil 
Service. It is to be hoped that the investigations of the 
Byrd Committee, and the efforts of Messrs. Douglas and 
Peek, may result in the elimination of unnecessary 
bureaus and return us to the more sensible rule of reason. 
The time is ripe for a reorganization of the gigantic 
bureaucracy of the Federal Government. 


Big and Little Business 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE ROPER recently 
released a report upon the record of industry in main- 
taining wages after the abolishment of the NRA. It 
shows that the best observance of wages and hours was 
maintained by iron and steel, textile, and can manufac- 
turers. The poorest showing was from the small business 
enterprises in certain lines, as represented by the cotton 
garment manufacturers, pencil industries, and electrical 
manufacturing industries. There is no method of judg- 
ing how accurate the report may be, but it is official and 
must be accepted as reliable. It is interesting to note 
that those groups cooperating with the Government in 
maintaining high wages are the so-called ‘‘big-business- 
interest’’ of the United States. Perhaps bigness, after 
all, is not a crime. 
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HE growth of combination through- 

out the world is a familiar phenome- 

non of our age. Nowhere is it more 
notable than in the United States. It 
is the means by which collective effort 
magnifies the power of the individual, 
through cooperation with others, in the 
attainment of common objectives. To 
understand its relation to our society, it 
is necessary to distinguish it both from 
individual effort and from mere aggre- 
gations of individuals, however large, 
who lack its essential characteristics and 
power. A combination is the organiza- 
tion of many, subordinating their judg- 
ment, will and action to the attainment 
by common means of a common pur- 
pose. It is not a mere group or gather- 
ing of individuals, such as the audience, 
but a new moral personality. Its effi- 
ciency is dependent upon the perfection 
with which the judgment and acts of 
each is subordinated to the accomplish- 
ment of its common purpose by common 
means. It may be small or large, its 
numbers may be few or many. Accord- 
ingly to its purpose and the means em- 
ployed for its accomplishment, it may 
be one of the most useful and noble in- 
strumentalities of human society, or its 
methods or objectives may transform it 
into a social menace. 

It is this difference between the moral 
and immoral, the legitimate and illegiti- 
mate uses of combined effort which com- 
pels us to appraise differently the same 


* Presented to the Convention of the American 
Mining Congress, Chicago, September 25, 1935. 
+ General Counsel, National Association of 


Manufacturers. 


LABOR COMBINATIONS and the LAW’ 


By JAMES A. EMERY ¢ 


thing when done by an individual and 
a combination. A single unlawful act 
may transform a laudable community 
of effort into a dangerous conspiracy. 

These are definitions and distinctions 
that have their roots alike in common 
law and common sense. A grain of gun- 
powder may be harmless; a pound may 
be destructive. So the power of many 
welded into a new moral personality rep- 
resents a capacity for good or evil un- 
possessed by the individual. For one 
person to threaten another with the loss 
of his patronage, unless he conducts his 
affairs in accordance with the will of 
the maker of the threat, may be a mat- 
ter of small consequence. But when many 
combine to threaten similar action, 
whether it be many retailers threatening 
a manufacturer who dares to sell di- 
rectly to a consumer, or many unions 
threatening the withdrawal of patronage 
progressively to all who have business 
relations with the object of their dis- 
pleasure, we confront combined action, 
which the law properly condemns, 
whether it be the act of business men 
or labor unionists. Our society itself is 
an organization. Wisdom and experi- 
ence demand that it must remain the 
dominant organization to which all others 
are subordinate, while justice requires 
that all combinations shall look alike to 
the law. 

We, therefore, desire the advantages 
and benefits of cooperation, while pro- 
tecting ourselves against its dangers and 
abuses. In the field of business enter- 
prise, the state and the nation have 
surrounded the organization and opera- 
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tion of the corporation and the employer 
with a high degree of responsibility and 
control. During the past two years this 
has been carried to drastic limits, es- 
pecially in the Federal field. During a 
preceding period and recently, with ac- 
cumulating velocity, the political credo 
has been to enlarge the privileges and 
lessen the responsibilities of the labor 
combination, with all its obvious poten- 
tialities for good or evil. To this condi- 
tion I direct your attention. It raises 
social issues of the first importance, not 
less to the public than to the employer 
and the worker himself. 

To provide the background of discus- 
sion, let me call your attention to the 
powerful forms of labor association op- 
erating in every field and effecting no 
less effectively than any business com- 
bination the course of trade, the freedom 
of the trader and the interest of the con- 
sumer. Such combinations are coexten- 
sive with every corporate form of busi- 
ness, in every activity of production, 
transportation and distribution. 

The most notable of these in number 
and extent is the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, claiming a membership of 
2,608,000, comprising 109 national and 
international unions, 49 state federations 
and 686 city central bodies. The units 
of organization are 32,684 local unions, 
of which 1,788 are directly chartered by 
the Federation. Membership is recruited 
and sustained through 1,595 general and 
district organizers reinforced by 55 na- 
tional organizers. The salaries and ex- 
penses of these amounted last year to 
$323,874.67. 
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The national unions are autonomous 
directors of the affairs of their crafts, 
assuring various degrees of local inde- 
pendence to their constituent units. But 
the policy is guided and controlled 
through the Annual Convention of the 
Federation, and, during the interim, by 
the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eration, either by virtue of constitution- 
al authority or the directive resolutions 
adopted at the annual gathering. Thus, 
through delegated powers of assessment, 
direction and suggestion, the Executive 
Committee possesses the authority to 
levy per capita taxes which, for purposes 
of protection and defense, may reach ten 
cents a head five times per year, such 
taxes being payable on demand by the 
treasurers of the national and interna- 
tional organizations. A disciplined and 
militant force is thus unified in thought 
and action. The membership reaches 
into every form of production, communi- 
cation and transportation. It includes 
public employment within the munici- 
palities, the states and the nation, and 
is linked into cooperation with equally 
powerful but independent combinations 
in the railroad service. It is actually 
and proportionately about one-half the 
membership embraced within the Brit- 
ish Federation and constitutes a small 
percentage of our gainfully employed. 

We not only concede, we readily rec- 
ognize not only the right but the pro- 
priety and necessity of working men 
uniting and inviting others to join with 
them in the endeavor by rightful means 
to protect and promote their common 
and legitimate interests. But it is like- 
wise true that, possessing a_ giant’s 
strength, they may use it like a giant. 
It is against this contingency that gov- 
ernment has not but should provide. For 
we cannot contemplate this colossal 
force without recognizing that, like every 
accumulation of human power, it is both 
tempted to and capable of abusing it in 
the passionate pursuit of its desires. 

The growth of the Federation in num- 
bers and influence has been accompanied 
by the development of a peculiar psy- 
chosis. It becomes so convinced of its 
own worth and the nobility and altruism 
of its purposes that it not merely resents 


restriction upon the exercise of its power 
but, as its privileges have been enlarged, 
it has directly sought to lessen its lia- 
bilities and its responsibilities for its 
own conduct or that of its agents. Pos- 
sessed of public sympathy, which has 
generously condoned and tolerated con- 
duct which would have been sharply con- 
demned elsewhere, the Federation has 
frankly sought a monopoly of opportu- 
nity for employment through the closed 
shop and freedom from legal restriction. 
Recognizing this tendency and deploring 
it, many notable sympathizers with the 
trade union movement have counselled 
against it. As early as 1903, Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis, then in private practice, 
declared: 


“This practical immunity of unions 
from legal liability is deemed by 
many labor leaders a great advan- 
tage. To me it appears to be just 
the reverse. It tends to make offi- 
cers and members reckless and law- 
less and thereby to alienate public 
sympathy and bring failure upon 
their efforts.” 


As early as 1886, the Federal Con- 
gress enacted a Trade Union Incorpora- 
tion Act. It was never availed of and, 
in the face of persistent demand, re- 
pealed in 1932. Many states imitated 
the Federal example, but incorporation 
has not only been refused, but opposed. 
Mr. Gompers, during a notable two days’ 
cross-examination by Mr. Samuel Un- 
termeyer, as counsel for a New York 
legislative investigation, emphatically 
insisted that even the recognized evils 
of a labor combination must never be 
corrected by law. Mr. Green, and Mat- 
thew Woll, in his authoritative volume 
on “Labor, Industry and Government,” 
repeat the familiar argument that in- 
corporation or the assumption of lia- 
bility by trade unions would lead to a 
multiplicity of destructive legal attacks. 
Mr. Brandeis, anticipating their objec- 
tion by a quarter of a century, declared 
he could “conceive of no expenditure of 
money by a union which would bring 
so large a return as the payment of com- 
pensation for some wrong actually com- 
mitted by it.” As to the threat of mul- 


tiplied litigation, that sympathetic friend 
of labor organizations declared: 


“The expense of conducting such 
litigation would be insignificant as 
compared with the benefits which 
would result to the union from hold- 
ing a recognized and responsible po- 
sition in the community. 

“The plea of trade unions,” he 
later said, “for immunity, be it from 
injunctions or from liability for dam- 
ages, is as fallacious as the plea of 
the lynchers.” 


Labor organization in the United 
States has been protected and promoted 
by judicial decision. From our earliest 
days, it never met with either the par- 
liamentary or judicial obstructions which 
marked the progress of the British labor 
movement. Being human, it has yielded 
to the temptation to carry its demands 
to extremes, which is but the common 
failing of human nature, as power de- 
velops without sobering responsibility. 
Three Presidents of the United States, 
Cleveland, Wilson and Harding, each 
pleaded in vain with labor combinations 
which threatened national injury. Yet 
the very courts whose powers were in- 
voked in the public interest by the Ex- 
ecutive, while affording adequate and 
peaceful protection against lawless 
methods, vindicated the legitimate rights 
of labor organization. The judiciary of 
no other nation have so frankly and lib- 
erally asserted the workers’ rights of 
association as has our own Supreme 
Court. The condemnation of the boy- 
cott in its most reprehensible form, for 
example, did not find original judicial 
expression upon the application of em- 
ployers. It was the labor unions of the 
District of Columbia which obtained it. 
Having exiled an offending member from 
employment, the parties to the conspir- 
acy were arraigned before a police mag- 
istrate and found guilty. They found 
relief in the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon the ground that the 
offense with which they were charged 
was of so “heinous” a character that they 
deserved trial by jury. 

Held to the responsibility under the 
Antitrust Act for an attempt to substi- 
tute their rule for that of Congress in 
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the conduct of commerce, their boycott 
was condemned, as it had already been 
years before when used as a business 
weapon against competitors by tile man- 
ufacturers. Years of effort were then 
expended in demanding exception from 
the Antitrust Act for the identical con- 
duct which was forbidden to every other 
combination. The Federation was equally 
shocked when a voluntary association 
was held to be suable under the Sherman 
Act. Fifteen years before, the same 
principle of liability had been applied 
to a voluntary business association. The 
equal application of the law aroused re- 
sentment. A privileged position was de- 
manded for one form of voluntary asso- 
ciation as against all others. 


The continuous effort to evade liability, 
to cause damage and injury through fa- 
miliar methods of physical and moral 
coercion led to an inevitable application 
of the protective powers of equity where 
the assailants were numerous, irrespon- 
sible and unidentifiable. They struck 
with the force of lightning and were no 
more responsible than the thunder which 
acclaimed its accomplishment. The ne- 
cessity which the judiciary faced of un- 
dertaking to prevent injury, for which 
there was no possible compensation, cre- 
ated that bitter and resentful assault 
upon the remedies in equity character- 
ized as “government by injunction.” It 
led to the ceaseless legislative effort to 
employ the power of Congress over the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts to 
make difficult, and frequently impossible, 
the effective protection of threatened in- 
dividual right. The campaign was ac- 
companied by a successful effort to write 
a new principle of agency for the benefit 
of labor combination. 

It is perhaps as ancient a principle of 
law as any other that men who act 
through others are liable for their acts 
within the scope of their employment. 
This is the general rule today, as it has 
been for centuries. You may instruct 
your chauffeur to proceed with caution, 
to avoid particular streets, to run at a 
specified speed. If he disobeys your 
order and damage results the proof of 
your prior counsel of safety is of no 
avail. You are liable for the injury 
which his negligence inflicts. That prin- 
ciple no longer applies in Federal courts 
te a labor organization or its official who 
acts in furtherance of a trade dispute. 
Its members and the organization are 
not liable for the acts of which they may 
be the beneficiaries, however great the 
damage they may do to others, unless it 
can be proven that they gave a specific 
authorization or ratified the agent’s con- 
duct after his performance. The prac- 
tical result is to place a premium upon 
ignorance of what your agent is doing. 


Federal labor legislation of the past 
two years is predicated upon the con- 
tinuing declaration that the legitimate 
rights of self-organization for the trade 
unionist have been generally denied by 
employers or threatened by the courts. 
In that connection it is interesting to 
observe the testimony of so impartial a 
witness as Secretary of Labor Davis, 
himself a trade unionist and a recognized 


sympathizer 
worker. 
dress, January 3, 1928: 


with the cause of the 
He declared, in a notable ad- 


“American industry has never ex- 
perienced an era of such goodwill 
and harmony between manager and 
man as we have today. Strikes and 
discords have never been fewer. The 
country has never been filled with so 
general contentment. Today 
hardly a business enterprise of any 
scope is without its personnel board. 
At all events, it has some system 
for opening the path for any worker 
straight to the president’s office for 
a man to man discussion of things. 

. . This generally prevailing har- 
mony, this smoothness of operation 
in most of our industries, has un- 
doubtedly played a great part in 
bringing about the prosperity we 
now have enjoyed for several years.” 


The general testimony of social ob- 
servers during the depths of the depres- 
sion evidenced reciprocal sacrifice and 
mutual understanding by employer and 
employe. It no doubt had its exceptions 
but, upon the whole, every form of busi- 
ness made unprecedented efforts to sus- 
tain employment and wages while in 
possession of the means to do so. The 
NRA and the legislation which suc- 
ceeded it not only implied a condition of 
unjust exploitation and denial of right 
which did not exist but was enacted and 
administered in a manner which excited 
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new irritations in the field of employ- 
ment. In protecting the right of asso- 
ciation, the President, specifically and 
wisely, declared that the Government 
favored no particular form of organiza- 
tion and regarded it as its chief duty 
to prevent coercion in the field of or- 
ganization “from any source.” That 
principle remains as yet unwritten into 
law, and is ignored in its execution. On 
the contrary, its incorporation in the 
Wagner Act was expressly refused, with 
Executive assent, with every evidence 
that Congress only needed Administra- 
tion leadership to make the President’s 
declarations effective. New offenses are 
imputed to the employer in invidiously 
discriminating terms. By that Act he 
alone is conceived to be capable of 
coercion. The vast body of experience 
through which we have recently passed 
is ignored. The methods and objectives 
of the Textile strike, the destructive 
tie-up of Pacific Coast shipping, the 
starvation of cattle in the Chicago stock- 
yards, the bloody streets of Minneapolis, 
the facts of Detroit, are realities ignored 
in the National Labor Relations Act. 
The drastic and novel regulation of the 
bituminous coal industry was dragged 
through a reluctant Congress, fortified 
by the argument that it would prevent 
and settle a threatened bituminous strike 
upon which it has had no effect. 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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MINING and BRIQUETTING 
BROWN COAL in AUSTRALIA 


HILE in the State of Victoria, 

Australia, the writer spent an 

instructive day at the State 
Electricity Commission’s mine and works 
at Yallourn. These are nearly due east 
of Melbourne, the state Capital, having 
a population of 1,000,000 people. The 
train ride of 90 miles, occupying three 
hours, is through flat to rolling agricul- 
tural and timbered country. 


Yallourn, which is derived from ab- 
original (not “bushmen,” as the natives 
of Australia are termed in the United 
States) words meaning “brown” and 
“fire,” is a government village and is 
not exceeded in plan and environment by 
any mining town the writer has seen in 
Australia or in the United States. Yal- 
lourn is an attractive, self-contained 
community of 2,600 persons, set on slop- 
ing ground with bush (woods) behind it, 
and with many pretty gardens and trees 
surrounding the homes, which number 
570. About 1,200 other people live in 
other villages. The Latrobe River, a 
picturesque stream whose flooding some- 
times causes concern to the mine of- 
ficials, and great expense in 1934 and 
1935, flows close by. The average rain- 
fall is 33 inches a year. An excellent 
hotel and shopping center are features 
of the town. Courteous officials, both in 
the head office of the State Electricity 
Commission in Melbourne and at Yal- 
lourn, showed and told all that is to be 
seen and known. 


BROWN COAL RESERVES AND THE 
OPEN PIT 


An enormous pit of dark-brown mate- 
rial is difficult to photograph, but the 
accompanying picture shows part of it. 
The white material is clay bottom that 
has been dug by a dragline excavator to 
get some coal below the clay. In the 
distance are two dredges digging coal, a 
train of ‘overburden and an electric 
shovel. The pit is 190 feet deep. 


Coal reserves and purpose of project.— 
From drill-holes put down, the state esti- 
mates that it has 600,000,000 tons of 

‘brown coal averaging 200 feet in thick- 
ness and covered by 40 feet of overbur- 
den. But the region contains 10 times 
this amount, although much of it is as 
deep as 100 to 200 feet and probably 


* Engineer-journalist, Pittsburgh. 
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Map of Eastern States of Australia 
showing the brown coal at Yallourn 
and deposits of bituminous coal. 


could not be profitably mined. One pur- 
pose of the state’s development and min- 
ing of this deposit is to generate electric 
power for as much of Victoria as pos- 
sible. This state contains 80,000 square 
miles and eventually the project will 
have 2,000 miles of transmission lines to 
more than 200 towns, some of them 300 
miles from Yallourn. Several steam 
power stations in Melbourne and else- 
where, also five hydro-stations are part 
of the system. The other purpose of 
the undertaking is to supply fuel in the 
shape of briquets to the people and in- 
dustries at reasonable price, because 
otherwise bituminous coal must be im- 
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ported from New South Wales. Victoria 
does produce some “black coal,” as it is 
termed. 


In general, excepting the high mois- 
ture content, the overburden and brown 
coal are similar to the deposits in Ger- 
many, therefore, with modifications, 
German machinery and methods are em- 
ployed. Everything is _ electrically 
driven. 

Overburden.—The overburden is about 
30 feet thick. It consists mainly of 
sandy clay, tough clay and sandy gravel, 
all easily dug by a dredger. It is loaded 
into 20-yard side-tipping cars, hauled by 
electric locomotive to a dump hopper, 
which in turn feeds a system of belts and 


a stacker. About 2,000 yards a day are 
removed. 


Coal.—As mined, the coal carries 65 
percent moisture, 23 percent carbon, and 
9 percent oxygen. Dried it contains 65 
percent carbon, 27 percent oxygen, and 
4% percent hydrogen. The pit makes 
some water. Small drifts put into the 
deposit drain some of it from the coal. 
The dredgers digging coal scrape it in 
reverse direction to a dredge working on 
gold-bearing or other gravel. They dump 
into 20-ton cars. The daily capacity ex- 
ceeds 8,000 tons. 

Track-shifter.—One of the most inter- 
esting machines at Yallourn is the track- 
shifter. All track is practically 36-inch 
gage. Briefly, it consists of an electric 
locomotive which pushes or pulls a box- 
like steel cantilever girder mounted on 
trucks. At its end is a spindle carrying 
a movable beam controlled from the rear 
of the girder, and at the end of this beam 
is a head with four pairs of rollers which 
grip the rails. By manipulation too in- 
volved to describe here, the track is 
moved to the right or left as the shifter 
moves ahead or backward. It reminds 
one of trying to lift oneself by one’s own 
bootstraps. This ingenious contrivance 
does not move on the actual 36-inch gage 
track, but on the space between a double 
track. Of course the track must be spe- 
cially laid and well maintained for this 
shifter. 
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Coal handling.—Coal is hauled out of 
the pit in trips of six 20-ton cars up an 
incline by means of a double-drum winch 
weighing 260 tons. The motor is of 650- 
kilowatt capacity. The haulage rope is 
2.4 inches in diameter. Empties are low- 
ered on a parallel track at the same time. 
The coal is next taken to the power- 
house and briquetting plant. 


Accidents are few and cost 0.06 cent 
per ton mined. 

The cost of mining compares favorably 
with the large strip mines of the United 
States. 

PoWER PLANT 


As the coal from the pit is fine to 
lumpy and contains logs (12 inches or 
more in diameter and several feet long— 
knots and forks) the latter have to be 
watched for and the coal is crushed by 
toothed rolls. The power plant contains 
six 12,500-kilowatt turbo-generators and 
two of 25,000 kilowatts. Two more of 
each of these capacities and additional 
boilers are to be installed, making 200,- 
000 kilowatts. Of course, the interesting 
feature of the plant is the boilers which 
burn coal containing 65 percent moisture. 

Boilers.—There are two boiler houses, 
one with 12 water-tube boilers, each with 
a heating surface of 14,425 sq. ft. and 
?,870 sq. ft. of superheating surface, 
fitted with traveling grates. The other 
boiler house, a remarkable looking plant, 
has only half its intended capacity, which 
will be 10 boilers, each of 11,650 sq. ft. 
heating surface and 3,600 sq. ft. of 
superheating surface. All boilers are 
made by John Thompson of Wolver- 
hampton, England, and produce steam 
at 250-pound pressure. Six of the new 
ones will work under a pressure of 600 
pounds. Experiments with the original 
boilers have led to the adoption of a pre- 
drying shaft in which the coal meets fur- 
nace gases before it reaches the mechan- 
ical step grates. Induced and forced 
draft are used. Air is pre-heated to 600° 
F. The furnace temperature is 2,100° 
or more, and to prevent erosion of the 
lining, bauxite bricks are used in cer- 
tain parts of the furnace. 


MAKING BRIQUETS 


In addition to supplying much of the 
state of Victoria with electricity, the 
Yallourn works make briquets for indus- 
trial and domestic purposes. The daily 
output is 1,200 tons produced from 4,600 
tons of brown coal. No binder is needed. 
Three sizes are made—nut for chain- 
grate stokers, egg (equivalent) for fixed- 
grate boilers, and household, which are 
about 2 by 3 by 6 inches. The writer 
saw a trainload of briquets on its way 
to storage depots in the towns. 

From coal to briquet.—Rope haulage 
brings 3-ton cars from the dumper where 
the 20-ton open-pit cars are unloaded, a 
mile distant. The rope, about 1 inch 
diameter, can deliver 1,600 tons a shift. 
The coal is crushed and passed over %- 
inch screens. The oversize is burned on 
step grates in water-tube boilers which 
produce steam at 600-pound pressure for 
two 10,000-kilowatt turbo-generators. 


Statistics for Year Ended June 30, 1933, and Since the Beginning 


Employes on operation: 
At Yallourn 


Open-cut mine: 


Area at “grass” level or top, acres 
Area at bottom, acres 


Coal excavated last year, tons 
Coal excavated to date, tons 


Maximum load 
Generated last year 
Received from briquetting plant 


Total 


Briquet manufacture: 


Brown coal used, tons 
Briquets made, tons 
Ratio of coal to briquet 
Briquets sold, tons 
Accounts, including all undertakings: 
Operating surplus from electricity 
Loss on briquets 
Net sum to various funds 
Capital expenditure last year 
Capital expenditure to date 


Overburden removed last year, cubic yards 
Overburden removed to date, cubic yards 


Electricity supply from Yallourn, kilowatts: 
Brown coal burmed at Yallowrm, tome... 


1,274,908 
80,000 


344,224,100 


41,934,150 


1,355,886 
307,952 
44tol 


The undersize coal is fed into the 700 
tubes of 12 large rotary driers, which 
are heated by exhaust steam from the 
turbines. After cooling, the coal con- 
tains 15 percent moisture and is then 
fed to eight steam-driven and six elec- 
trically-driven presses which: exert a 
pressure of up to 10 tons per sq. in. 
From the presses to the end of the stor- 
age-yards, at least 500 feet, is a con- 
tinuous string of briquets which move 
ahead in a shallow trough up to 3 inches 
at each stroke of the presses. 

Although figures for the year 1934-35 
are available, because of the flood and 
high expenditure thereon during that 
period, it is considered best to show the 
foregoing results. The year 1935-36 
will be a normal one, with some all- 
round increase. 


CONCLUSION 


This enterprise of the State Electricity 
Commission of Victoria is justified by 
the results. The whole state is benefit- 
ing therefrom. It is in the hands of 
skilled engineers and business men who 
are continually experimenting for pos- 
sible improvements (including hydro- 
genation), have all operations under 
close control, are expanding plant for 
future demand, keep nothing from the 
public to whom they deliver a good prod- 
uct and reliable power, and issue a clear 
annual report and descriptive articles on 
the works. 


ADDENDUM 
An Unwatering Job at the Open Pit 


On December 1, 1934, a heavy storm 
flooded the river which broke through 
the levee and filled the open pit. The 
amount of water approximated 4,500,- 
000,000 gallons. Of this, 450,000,000 
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gallons were removed by a channel cut 
to the river. Motor-driven centrifugal 
pumps with 42-inch discharge pipes, op- 
erating singly, in series, and in parallel 
at different times, and working on pon- 
toons, had a maximum discharge of 
4,200,000 gallons an hour. Under the 
final unwatering conditions this capacity 
was reduced to 750,000 gallons an hour. 
The pit was empty around the end of 
May, 1935. This unwatering is de- 
scribed in Chemical Engineering and 
Mining Review (Melbourne) for April, 
1935. During this period the State Elec- 
tricity Commission delivered all the 
power and briquets demanded, and then 
resumed mining 10,000 tons a day. Its 
report for the year ended June 30, 1935, 
gives full details of the disaster and 
how it was overcome. 


@ THE SENATE passed without record 
vote on March 17 the Hatch bill 
(S. 3669) which provides for suspension 
of annual assessment work on mining 
claims for the year ending July 1, 1936. 
The suspension does not apply to more 
than six lode-mining claims held by the 
same person or 12 lode-mining claims 
held by the same partnership or corpora- 
tion, with the same provision extending 
to six placer mining claims held by the 
same person or 12 claims held by the 
same partnership or corporation. The 
suspension does not apply to anyone not 
entitled to exemption from the Federal 
income tax for the year 1935. No action 
has been taken on a similar bill in the 
House. 
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7,559,740 
Sales of power from all sources...... : 
... 19,583,488 
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CURRENT ACTIVITIES of the METALLURGICAL DIVISION 


of the U.S. Bureau of Mines’ 


HE Metallurgical Division of the 

Bureau of Mines is engaged in studies 

directed toward improvement in 
methods of recovery of metals from their 
ores. Studies are being conducted to 
show how losses can be corrected by the 
adopting of more suitable standard 
methods and the development of new 
methods of milling and metallurgy. The 
work of the division is carried on at its 
various experiment stations and in the 
field. 


ELECTROMETALLURGICAL STUDIES 


The building of large Federal power 
projects, particularly those at Boulder, 
Bonneville, and Grand Coulee, offers the 
possibility of economic utilization of the 
vast mineral resources in the areas tribu- 
tary to them. This possibility can be 
realized, however, only if methods are 
available to turn the combination of 
cheap power and natural resources into 
a marketable product. The Metallurgi- 
cal Division has undertaken to develop 
such methods. A laboratory for this 
purpose has been opened and, as initial 
problems, work is underway on the 
preparation of carbon-free ferrochrome 
from Western chromites, of electrolytic 
manganese from manganese-silver ores, 
and of a variety of products from Utah 
alunite. 


OrE TESTING 


Anaylses of ores from representative 
ore-producing districts are made and 
general methods of ore treatment appli- 
cable to a given district or class of ores 
developed. The information collected in 
this way enables the Bureau to give re- 
liable preliminary advice concerning the 
methods most likely to be suitable in 
treating ore from a new development, as 
well as to suggest better methods of test- 
ing ores now mined. Methods of ore 
testing and analysis also are being stand- 
ardized. Ores submitted for study are 
considered carefully with respect to their 
representative character and the need for 
information concerning their analysis 
and concentration. 


OrE-DRESSING RESEARCH 


Ore-dressing research is an important 
part of the work of the division. Im- 
proved methods of grinding are being 


* Published by permission of the director, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. (Not subject to copyright.) 

7 Chief engineer, Metallurgical Division, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 
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sought continually. The development of 
coercive force as a direct measure of 
surface on magnetite has furnished an 
important tool for testing grinding ef- 
ficiencies. Explosion shattering, which 
has given promising results at pressures 
up to 250 Ibs. per sq. in., is being studied 
at pressures up to 4,000 lbs. A great 
increase in efficiency at higher pressures 
may be predicted on theoretical grounds. 
Very fine grinding, by impingement 
against a plate of a high-velocity gas 
stream carrying ore, has been found 
very rapid and efficient. The cheap 
magnetic roasting of ores is being given 
careful study, as this is the bottle neck in 
much increased application of magnetic 
separation, especially by alternating 
current separators developed by the Bu- 
reau. The extension of the flotation 
process to very fine sizes and to the 
treatment of iron ores is being studied. 


GOLD AND SILVER RECOVERY 


On account of their current economic 
importance, special attention is being 
given to the recovery of gold and silver. 
The use of high-frequency jigs for re- 
covering gold from mill and dredge tail- 
ings is being studied, as is the applica- 
tion of flotation to oxidized gold ores. 

Better methods of amalgamation and 


cyanidation, especially of refractory 
ores, are being developed. The micro- 
scopic study of refractory gold ores is a 
continuing source of useful information. 


THERMODYNAMIC STUDIES 


The collection of thermodynamic data 
important to metallurgical reactions is a 
constant problem. At present special at- 
tention is being given to the equilibria 
involved in the chlorination of chromite 
and the production of pure chromium 
from the resulting chlorides. The free 
energy of sulphur compounds also is re- 
ceiving special study, due to the great 
importance of these compounds in non- 
ferrous metallurgy. 


NONFERROUS METALLURGICAL STUDIES 


The comprehensive study of treating 
rich lead concentrates in the blast fur- 
nace has now culminated in an attempt 
to determine the proper conditions for 
the direct conversion of molten galena to 
metallic lead. A solution of the problem 
of domestic production of manganese is 
being sought in the combination matte 
smelting of copper and manganese, the 
matte to be blown to copper and man- 
gano-manganic oxide. 

Fundamental studies of the problem 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Use of BLOWER FANS and CANVAS TUBING 


in MINE VENTILATION 


By C. E. SWANN * 


N the mines of The Union Pacific Coal 
Company many uses are found for 
blower fans and canvas tubing to as- 

sist the regular mine ventilation, espe- 
cially in providing adequate ventilation 
in places which are not readily accessible 
to the main ventilation current. 

The Wyoming Mining Law provides 
that no room shall be driven more than 
50 ft. ahead of the last breakthrough, 
but that entries and development places 
may be driven 300 ft. ahead of the last 
crosscut, provided brattice or other means 
be installed for conducting the air to 
the face. This permits leaving adequate 
blocks of solid coal along the haulage- 
ways and air courses to protect same 
from squeezed conditions and prevent 
excess losses in the air current when 
entries are driven long distances. 

In order to comply with the provisions 
of the state law, we use blower fans and 
canvas tubing in developing levels or 
entries, the length of entry plus length 
of crosscut between openings never ex- 
ceeding 300 ft. We also drive narrow 
places, not to exceed 300 ft. in length 
between levels, by the use of blower 
fans and canvas tubing when develop- 
ing blocks of coal 60 to 90 ft. wide and 
300 ft. long for scraper loading work 
and where crosscuts through the blocks 
interfere materially with the operation 
of the scraper loaders. 


In developing entries where the cross- 
cuts are spaced a considerable distance 
apart, the state law provides that some 
method, to be approved by the State In- 
spector of Coal Mines, must be used to 
conduct the air to the working face. 
For this purpose the blower fan and 
eanvas tubing are ideal, due to their 
light weight, mobility, and ease and 
quickness of installation. 

The blower fan and tubing should not 
be confused with the “booster fan” 
which is usually used to augment the 
main ventilation current. On the other 
hand, its use is more in the nature of 
a substitute for the less efficient canvas 
brattice cloth. 

In driving long slant crosscuts and in 


*Chief Engineer, Union Pacific Coal Co. 


turning entries off the slope Ys in the 
canvas tubing are sometimes used so 
that one blower fan will ventilate both 
headings. 

With the retreating system used in 
mines loading their coal mechanically, 
where the lower entry is used for haul- 
age and where the top entry is allowed 
to cave as rooms are finished, it is nec- 
essary to maintain ventilation with 
blower fan and canvas tubing until the 
chain pillars are drawn. Shaking con- 
veyors are turned around after each 
block of four rooms are finished and the 
chain pillar is worked out. 

In the Rock Springs Field the inter- 


val between seams varies from 75 to 
300 ft. and the pitch of seams in dif- 
ferent parts of the field varies between 
3% and 22 degrees. In order to main- 
tain the required daily production for a 
particular district, it is often found de- 
sirable to drive a rock tunnel to the seam 
above or below the main working seam, 
which has established facilities for de- 
livering the coal mined to the prepara- 
tion plant on the surface. In driving 
these tunnels through the rock strata 
between seams, we drive a single tunnel 
and ventilate the same with blower fan 
and canvas tubing. If the single rock 
tunnel is being driven into virgin terri- 
tory, a suitable method of establishing 
a permanent circulation when the tun- 
nel reaches its objective must have been 
previously worked out. Where the sin- 
gle rock tunnel is practical, it is possi- 
ble to incrtase the speed and decrease 
the cost of obtaining this additional ton- 
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nage, and this method has proven very 
satisfactory with our company. 


It might be interesting to note that in 
1918, The Union Pacific Coal Company 
used practically this system in driving 
a 1,350-ft. rock tunnel at their “A” 
Mine, Superior, Wyoming. While this, 
of course, was before the development 
of blower fans and canvas tubing for 
mine use, a large blower fan was sal- 
vaged from unused equipment at the 
boiler house and 12-in. cast iron pipe 
served as the conducting medium. Al- 
though cumbersome and bulky, in this 
method can be seen the forerunner of 
the present-day small blower and can- 
vas tubing. 


In working coal mechanically on a re- 
treating system as the blocks of coal 
are worked out, the abandoned workings 
sometimes give off large volumes of 
black damp. When building stoppings 
to seal off the abandoned areas, blower 
fans and canvas tubing are found nec- 
essary to provide adequate ventilation 
for the workmen. 


In mines giving off explosive gas, 
blower fans and canvas tubing also have 
their uses. At The Union Pacific Coal 
Company’s Hanna Mines, the seams 
worked are sometimes over 30 ft. in 
thickness and rooms are driven on the 
strike for long distances. Mobile load- 
ing machines are used and the cross- 
cuts are driven level off the upper room 
part way to the room below, and the 
connection made to this crosscut from 
the room below by driving a short up- 
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raise in the coal seam. By the use of 
blower fans and canvas tubing, this work 
is accomplished easily and safely. 

The Union Pacific Coal Company’s 
Book of Standards requires that: (1) 
no blower fan be placed nearer than 25 
ft. outby the last crosscut or break- 
through. (2) The volume of air passing 
on the entry in which the blower is in- 
stalled must not be less than 2% times 
the capacity of the blower. This will 
insure against the recirculation of air 
through the blower fan. (3) Crosscuts 
being driven off main entries must be 
driven by having the blower discharge 
directly into them. (4) The volume of 
air passing on the entry upon which 
the blowers are located must not be less 
than three times the sum of the capaci- 
ties of all blowers located upon that 
entry. 


In coal mining towns similar to Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, where abandoned 
mine workings underlie the town, caves 
in these workings sometimes extend to 
the surface and it is often found de- 
sirable to examine the workings imme- 
diately surrounding the caved area be- 
fore filling the cave, and in securing the 
necessary air for this work, blower fans 
and canvas tubing are extremely valu- 
able. 


Other uses for blower fans are found: 
(1) in establishing ventilation in work- 
ings which have been walled off for a 
considerable time and where any tem- 
porary brattices which had been used 
have rotted away. (2) Maintaining ade- 
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quate ventilation in slopes where black 
damp hinders progress in driving. (3) 
Maintaining good ventilation at pillar 
faces. (4) In sinking shafts to clear 
out smoke quickly. (5) Driving con- 
nections where it is not desirable to 
drive a double place, it is found more 
satisfactory to use blower fans and can- 
vas tubing rather than to carry a line 
brattice to split the air current. 

On one occasion this company found 
it necessary to drive through caved area 
to reach a block of workable coal beyond. 
Blower fans and tubing were found very 
satisfactory in this instance. While it 
is never advisable to attempt to use a 
blower fan to remove bodies of explosive 
gas, in this class of work only totally 
enclosed motors should be used. 

Blower fans and canvas tubing venti- 
lation is advantageous from a safety 
and health standpoint in quickly clear- 
ing the smoke after shooting in entries 
and uphill places. 

There are many arguments in favor 
of the use of blower fans and canvas 
tubing when properly used. In fact, 
these should be strict rules, rigidly ad- 
hered to, governing the use of blower 
fans in any mine. 

In almost any mine, blower fans and 
canvas tubing will be found to have 
many uses, but reasonable care must be 
taken to protect canvas tubing when 
blasting is in progress to avoid cutting 
holes in the tubing, if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be obtained. 
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There are some great leap year “catches” at the Capitol. 
. They range from 30-year old Rush Holt, baby senator 
from West Virginia to 75-year old Arthur Capper, Kansas’ 
perennial representative in the Senate. . . . The richest is 
bewhiskered aristocratic George Holden Tinkham who repre- 
sents Boston’s Back Bay district. . . . The handsomest is 33- 
year-old Congressman Thomas C. Henning Jr., of St. Louis. 

. And for those who want brains there are New York’s 
junior Senator, Robert Wagner, a former judge and slated 
for a Supreme Court seat some day or the youthful California 
Congressman, John M. Costello, who at 21 was entitled to 
write A.B., M.A. and LL.B. after his name... . 
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The Government is now, for the first time in its history, 
putting out its own daily newspaper. .. . Strange thing 
about it is that with some 300 or 400 newspaper men work- 
ing for the Administration, none are working on its paper... . 


One wonders where those fellows are now who 
told us confidently a couple of months ago that the 
present Congressional session would be a short one 

. not more than three months or so... . And who 
was it said the President wasn't going to ask for 
new taxes? . 


The Government's latest venture in spreading the more 
abundant life is in the theatrical field. . WPA workers 
are putting on a spectacle in 22 scenes entitled “Triple A 
Plowed Under.” . It didn’t take the Supreme Court 22 
scenes to plow it under. . . . 


Who says Congress worries about a billion dol- 
lars? . .. Eight Congressmen were on the floor when 
the House considered that $980,000,000 — 
Post Office Appropriation bill the other day. . 
be other 425 were reported “busy elsewhere." 

. And then the a wonders why we need 
a new tax program! . 


The height in boondoggling projects is found at Memphis, 
Tenn. . . . Here the Government is constructing a $25,000 
dog pound. . . . It’s to have shower baths, outside exercise 
runways, fresh straw daily for all pens, a sealed gas chamber 
of executions. . . . Still it seems a better idea than raking 
leaves from one side of the street to the other. . 


A farmer out in North Dakota being “resettled” wrote a 
letter a couple months ago to Resettlement Administrator 
Tugwell. . . . Something happened to the answer. . . . But 


Of fll Things awa 


There are just 
. assistant adminitrators, 
executive assistants, assistants to executive assistants, special 


you can’t blame it on lack of assistants. . . . 
19 assistants to the administrator . 


assisants .. . in addition to the chief of the correspondence sec- 
tion, and chief of mails and files, who would have to see the 
letter before it got to Mr. Tugwell. . . . And then there’s 
the chance that it might have been diverted to any one or 
more of 16 distinct and separate divisions in any one of 
which it would take from three to six months to reach the 
proper person. . . . Professor Tugwell says he desires a better 
integrated system! .. . 


Where are those carping critics of Governmental 
efficiency? ... Why the other day the Commerce 
Department approved publication of a special re- 
port covering a phase of an industry. . . . The 
approval for printing came just seven months after 
= — was needed by another Governmental 

ureau. .. 


WPA, says Harry Hopkins, is designed to help the unem- 
ployed. . . . That’s why it approved a $75,000 project which 
will employ 30 people whose job it is to do a weekly radio 
skit. . . . Object of the skit is to “educate and entertain.” 

. Sample question—How many legs has a Caucasian? . . . 
How many feet in a Scotland yard? ... Head of the 
project draws down $3,600 annually and earns nearly that 
much from other outside sources. ... Help the unem- 
ployed! ... 


Congress passed recently what will be the big- 
gest supply bill of the present session—the $2,889 
million independent offices bill which carries funds 
for the bonus and farm program... . As a single 
bill it falls two billion dollars short of the record set 
last year in one bill—the 4,880 million dollars works 
relief measure. . . . Now Congressmen and Sen- 
ators are disappointed. . «+ There is no chance of 
setting a new record! ... 


The Mt. Rushmore national monument out in South 
Dakota, on which are to be carved out of the solid stone 
the faces of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt, is running into trouble. . . . The workmen have 
uncovered a natural spring just back of Washington’s nose 
which they can’t stop. . . . And now the Congress, which 
has already appropriated more than a half million dollars for 
the work, is faced by a new bill which would provide that 
the face of Susan B. Anthony be carved alongside of the 
four men. . . . Well, after all, the women vote and this is 
an election year... . 
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Wheels of Government 


ASHINGTON means all things to 
all people. During the months 
of March and April great hordes 

of individuals swoop down upon the 
Nation’s Capital, to see the cherry blos- 
soms, to enjoy an Easter vacation, and 
to see the city at its most beautiful 
period. This year these hordes will vie 
with Washington’s regular commuters— 
the business men of the country who 
must attend to their own and to the 
country’s business. Aside from the fes- 
tive air that Washington takes on at 
cherry blossom time, this year the hotel 
lobbies, the streets and the corridors of 
the Capitol and Government departments 
are filled with humans with worried 
faces, for Congress is writing a new 
revenue bill, the proposals in which may 
seriously affect both big and small busi- 
ness. 

There is little talk now of an early 
adjournment. Congress has been going 
at a fast rate, full steam ahead, banners 
waving, flags flying, with industry under 
full steam in pursuit. The miracle is 
that business men have time to attend 
to the business of industry; they spend 
so much time in defense before congres- 
sional committees and in conferring with 
various government agencies. Practi- 
cally every ramification of government 
today intimately affects business. 

A few of the multitude of things ema- 
nating from Washington this month are: 
Unemployment relief, flood relief, with 
the necessity to find money with which 
to meet these contingencies; a threat- 


ened revival of the late unlamented 
National Recovery Administration; a 
revenue bill, with the possibility of dev- 
astating and far reaching taxation of 
industry; together with differences of 
opinion between business and New Deal 
plans, the Social Security Law, the Flor- 
ida ship canal, the proposed Mississippi 
Valley authority, the threat of European 
wars, congressional investigation into 
telephone rates, stream pollution, what 
and why is a lobby, and a myriad addi- 
tional topics large and small, important 
and unimportant. 

With the relentless statistics forever 
before the Administration, it seems more 
determined than ever to do something to 
wipe out the more than 12 million unem- 
ployed. The President’s message on re- 
lief demanded that industry share with 
the Government a greater portion of the 
unemployment burden. So far the 
thought seems to be that industry’s 
share should be accomplished by the 
NRA formula of higher wages and 
shorter working hours. Industry as well 
as Government is fully aware of the 
unemployment figures. Their share in 
the burden of meeting this situation and 
in trying to beat the depression when 
expressed in dollars and cents is said 
to double that of Government. The 
editor of the United States News points 
out that during the years of the depres- 
sion, industry has spent more than 26 
billions above earnings as against some 
12 billions borrowed by the Government 
against future taxes. Meantime, the 
national debt mounts steadily, reaching 
an all-time high record in March of 
$31,447,106,057. To meet this situation 
the Byrd Committee investigating cer- 
tain government expenses, is to have the 
services of former director of the budget 
Lewis Douglas and possibly the services 
of George M. Peek, both serious critics 
of government extravagance. It is un- 
derstood that a real effort will be made 
to consolidate various Government de- 
partments and to eliminate many emerg- 
ency agencies. 

The Presidential message outlining 
relief needs, left no doubt in the minds 
of business as to its meaning. It told 
industry to re-employ workers and 
threatened a return of the NRA if in- 
dustry shall find it impossible to accept 
this responsibility. The message was 
conspicuous for those things it did not 
say as well as for those things it did 
say. While demanding cooperation from 
industry, it gave no assurance from 
Government that industry will be re- 


lieved of excessive taxation and other 
burdens imposed upon it at this time. 
The message asked for one and a half 
billion dollars which, with one billion in 
unexpended balances from previous ap- 
propriations and 600 million dollars 
scheduled in the budget for CCC and 
Public Works, would provide $3,100,000,- 
000 for relief purposes for the year be- 
ginning July 1. The message indicated 
that relief is proposed to be confined to 
3,800,000 families which would leave 
about 1,500,000 additional cases to be 
cared for by the state and local com- 
munities. 

One of the most important items be- 
fore Congress is the formulation of a tax 
program. Hearings began on the pro- 
posed tax measure before the House 
Ways and Means Sub-Committee on 
March 30. Industry was adequately 
represented at these hearings and The 
American Mining Congress Executive 
Tax Committee has been in close touch 
with the situation. The Ways and 
Means Sub-Committee, on March 26, re- 
ported definite proposals for the Rev- 
enue Act of 1936. These proposals are 
found elsewhere in this edition. No date 
has yet been set for the hearings by 
the Senate Finance Committee. Present 
plans are for the House Committee to 
draft a tax bill after the public hearings 
are completed. These hearings are 
scheduled to be as brief as possible and 
it is planned to conclude them within a 
week. The report contains recommen- 
dations for taxes on undistributed in- 
come of corporations with elimination of 
the present normal corporation tax. 
Termination of the capital stock and ex- 
cess profits taxes is postponed so as to 
provide additional revenue the first year. 
In addition the so-called “windfall” taxes 
are imposed on “unjust enrichment” oc- 
curring as a result of the withholding 
of the processing taxes. The report’s 
omission of levies on agricultural com- 
modities is believed to presage still 
higher taxes on corporations, either 
through permanent retention of capital 
stock and excess profits levies, or through 
higher rates on undistributed income 
than those proposed for the first year. 
It appears evident that the House will 
evade action on the ticklish question of 
processing taxes, leaving to the Senate 
final determination of the question. A 
recent poll of the Senate indicates that 
approximately one-third of its members 
favor the re-imposition of such taxes, 
one-third is opposed, and one-third un- 
decided. 
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ANALYSIS OF PLAN oF PROPOSED TAX ON 
UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME OF CORPORA- 
TIONS AS RECOMMENDED IN REPORT OF 
MARCH 26, 1936, By SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


General Description of Plan. 


1. This is to be a tax on “Undistrib- 
uted Income of Corporations,” applicable 
to all corporations except banks and 
trust companies, insurance companies, 
and corporations in receivership, with 
special provisions applicable to foreign 
corporations, etc. The tax will be here 
discussed as it is generally applicable, 
without giving consideration to these 
exempt and special cases. 

2. It is to be applicable to the calendar 
year 1936 for corporations which report 
on a calendar year basis. In other cases 
it will apply to the first fiscal year which 
begins after January 1, 1936. 

3. It will take the place of the present 
corporation income tax. 


The capital stock tax for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1936, will be payable next 
July, but at the rate of 70 cents per 
$1,000 of then declared value (instead 
of $1.40 per $1,000 under present law), 
but the capital stock tax thereafter 
ceases. 


The excess-profits tax is continued for 
the present calendar year (or for a fiscal 
year which ends after June 30, 1936) 
and is thereafter repealed. (Such ex- 
cess-profits tax is simply to insure high 
capital stock tax declarations next July.) 

The present provisions regarding “per- 
sonal holding corporations” and regard- 
ing accumulations “beyond the reason- 
able needs of the business” are to be 
repealed. 


4. Dividends will be fully taxable to 
stockholders. Dividends will be taxable 
to the individual at the 4 percent normal 
rate and surtax rates. Dividends re- 
ceived by corporations will be included 
with other income and subject to any 
tax the corporations may have to pay. 


5. Distributions from March 1, 1913, 
surplus or values are to be fully taxable 
to recipient. 


6. Dividends are to be fully taxable to 
stockholders, even though they are out 
of earnings on which the corporation 
may previously have been taxed. 


7. A tax is proposed on corporations 
at graduated rates computed according 
to the percentage of net income which 
is undistributed. The rates stated are 
computed as percentages on total net 
income (which makes them seem lower 
than when they are stated as percentages 
of undistributed income). The schedule 
attached shows what these will be as 
taxes on the undistributed amount in 
the several brackets. 

For example: If a corporation with 
$100,000 of net income needs or desires 
to retain certain amounts for use in its 
business, it would find the situation as 
outlined in the accompanying table. 
Accordingly: 

(a) To retain $10,000 (10 percent of 
its income), the tax is $4,000 (40 percent 


of amount retained), and $86,000 (86 
percent of its income) is distributable 
(to be tax against stockholders). 

(b) To retain an additional $10,000 
(a further 10 percent of its income to 
make a total of 20 percent retained), 
the additional tax is $5,000 (50 percent 
of the additional amount retained), and 
the amount distributable to stockholders 
is $15,000 less than (a). 

(c) To retain a still further $10,000 
(a further 10 percent of its income to 
make a total of 30 percent retained), 
the additional tax is $6,000 (60 percent 
of the additional amount retained), and 
the amount distributable to stockholders 
is $16,000 less than (b). 

(d) To retain a still further $10,000 


(a further 10 percent of its income to 
make a total of 40 percent retained), 
the additional tax is $10,000 (100 percent 
of the additional amount retained), and 
the amount distributable to stockholders 
is $20,000 less than (c). 

(e) On each further amount retained, 


an equal amount of tax is payable. The 
maximum the corporation could retain 
would be $57,500 (57% percent of its 
income), and the tax would then be 
$42,500 (42% percent of its income), 
with nothing to distribute to stock- 
holders. 

A lower scale of graduated rates is 
applicable to a corporation with net 
income of less than $10,000. 

8. The net income to be taken into 


(a) (b) (c) (d) 
Total undistributed ............. $14,000 $29,000 $45,000 $65,000 
Percent of total tax— 
To total undistributed............... 28.6% 31.0% 33.3% 38.4% 
By Brackets: 
Additional amount retained.......... $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 
Percent of additional tax to additional 
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account is to be the same as under pres- 
ent law (except for inclusion of divi- 
dends received by corporations). No 
change is proposed as to depreciation 
and depletion deductions. No change is 
proposed in present provisions regarding 
reorganizations and exchanges, etc. The 
present limitations of section 117 on 
deduction of capital losses will be con- 
tinued. 

Technically, the term “adjusted net 
income” is used to indicate the amount 
of such net income less credit for inter- 
est on obligations of Government cor- 
porations, etc., as provided in section 26 
of the present law. 

9. The “undistributed net income” will 
represent the “adjusted net income” as 
above, less 

(a) Dividends paid during a period 
from 2% months after the beginning of 
the taxable year until 2% months after 
its close. A corporation reporting on 
the calendar year 1936 would deduct 
dividends paid by it from March 16, 
1936, to March 15, 1937. 

(b) The amount of the tax payable. 

The balance will be the undistributed 
net income which will determine the rate 
of tax to be computed on the total “ad- 
justed net income.” 

10. So-called “relief” provisions are 
included in Recommendations XIX and 
XX of the report, under which corpora- 
tions which could not pay dividends 
because of accumulated deficits of prior 
years, or because of contract provisions, 
etc., could pay a tax of 22% percent 
instead of a tax at the graduated rates. 

The American Mining Congress ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee in- 
vestigating stream pollution and pre- 

‘sented the position of the mining indus- 

tries in the proposed bill to control the 
situation. It was pointed out that The 
American Mining Congress opposes the 
Bill for the following reasons: 

“We believe that the subject of waste 
disposal is not a single national prob- 
lem, calling for or justifying Federal 
regulation, but that it is essentially a 
state and local problem. In fact, it is 
an innumerable series of local problems, 
in which the conditions as to the types 
of waste materials, the extent to which 
the waterways are needed for their dis- 
posal, the possible detriment that may be 
caused to other communities, and the 
preventive or regulatory measure which 
may be required, vary in each case, and 
constitute a proper field for state and 
local consideration rather than central- 
ized control by our national government. 

“On the other hand, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has conducted scientific investi- 
gations and studies of many of these 
general problems over a period of more 
than 30 years, and the able staffs of 
the Public Health Service, the United 
States Geological Survey, the Bureau of 
Mines, the Corps of Engineers and other 
agencies have assembled information of 
great value, both to industries and to 
state officials and legislative bodies 
charged with responsibility for these 
problems. Such studies and assistance 
to the states are in our opinion a proper 
and desirable field for Federal activity. 
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“We have been much interested in the 
report submitted to the National Re- 
sources Committee by the Special Ad- 
visory Committee on Water Pollution, 
composed of men having broad public 
experience in the fields of stream pollu- 
tion, public works, chemistry and conser- 
vation. This Committee reports that 
there is no appreciable demand for an 
extension of Federal control over water 
pollution, and recommends that no basic 
changes be made in existing Federal law 
on water pollution control until further 
studies and experiments indicate whether 
such changes are desirable and feasible. 
The Chairman of the National Resources 
Committee, Mr. Frederic A. Delano, in 
appearing before you also called specific 
attention to the successful application of 
state control in two important mining 
regions, namely, the anthracite coal 
region of Pennsylvania and the gold 
placer mining area of California. 

“In the case of waters which lie be- 
tween states or which flow from one 
state into another the adoption of inter- 
state compacts affords a medium for 
suitable action. A voluntary agreement 
already is in existence between the four 
states involved in the Potomac River 
drainage basin, namely, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
The Special Advisory Committee on 
Water Pollution suggests the extension 
of this means of handling interstate 
stream problems, and we believe this is 
a proper and adequate procedure. 

“The waste materials from mining op- 
erations in general are not injurious to 
the communities adjacent to or down 
stream from the actual operations. In 
metal mining, such wastes are princi- 
pally mechanically carried materials, 
consisting of washed sands and gravels, 
or “tailings” representing the crushed 
rock product from which the valuable 
minerals have been separated. Where 
necessary, such wastes have frequently 
been impounded so that they will not 
clog stream channels nor cover land use- 
ful for farming or other purposes. The 
right of the mining industry to reason- 
able use of the streams has been recog- 
nized by state authorities and by the 
courts; and we know of no complaints 
that state control has not proved entirely 
adequate to meet all requirements of ad- 
jacent communities and of the public 
at large. 

“In certain mining operations, espe- 
cially coal mining in some sections, water 
having a content of sulphuric acid must 
of necessity flow from or be pumped 
from the mines. To prohibit the dis- 
posal of such water in the natural drain- 
age systems would require the closing 
down of operations which are the sole 
support of communities of many thou- 
sands of people. Treatment of such 
waters, to neutralize and remove their 
acid content, such as has been suggested 
earlier in these hearings, would involve 
prohibitive expense; this will be brought 
out in detail by the testimony of other 
witnesses. On this subject there has un- 
fortunately been considerable misinfor- 
mation, which is referred to in the report 
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of the Special Advisory Committee in 
the following terms: 

“‘There is, unfortunately, a wide- 
spread fallacy to the effect that the 
treatment of sewage and of industrial 
waste is or can be made self-sustain- 
ing or even profitable. The contrary 
is nearer the truth. Cost is a major 
factor in the problem of pollution 
abatement, with some types of wastes 
eluding economical treatment by any 
known method.’ 

“As a matter of fact, the acid drain- 
age of mines, although it may render 
certain streams unfit for fish, is a menace 
neither to health nor to navigation. As 
long ago as 1904, the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, in its Water Supply 
Paper No. 100, pointed out that the acid 
mine wastes from the anthracite fields 
of Pennsylvania are beneficial in im- 
proving the sanitary condition of the 
waters from that region. This report 
stated that the Susquehanna River water 
could not be used in its raw state for 
household purposes if no mine drainage 
was turned into it, and referred particu- 
larly to the purifying effect of acid mine 
waste as helping to prevent the waters 
from becoming a nuisance and a dam- 
age to realty values. The material facts 
developed by this comprehensive study 
by qualified men over 30 years ago are 
equally applicable today. 

“As a general principle in the dis- 
posal of industrial wastes, the relative 
necessities and requirements of indus- 
tries or industrial establishments and the 
communities and population dependent 
thereon should, we submit, be given the 
fullest consideration as compared with 
the population and communities which 
may be affected by any such wastes; and 
in communities where the population is 
principally dependent upon an industry 
or establishment and the wastes there- 
from are not of material importance to 
other communities, there should be no 
legislation which would unduly interfere 
with the continuance of such industry or 
establishment. 

“Certain of the states have already 
had experience with legislation which 
unduly restricted their mining and in- 
dustrial activity. In hearings before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the 67th Congress, in 1921, the Honor- 
able Wells Goodykoontz, a representa- 
tive in Congress from the state of West 
Virginia, testified as follows: 

“Coal is produced in eight of the 
nine counties in my district, and I 
should say there are something over 
400 operations, some of them good, 
some bad, some indifferent, but they 
are all struggling and trying to get 
along. Our state formerly had on its 
statute books a law which forbade the 
putting into streams of sawdust or 
other deleterious substances calcu- 
lated to destroy fish or impair the qual- 
ity of the water. In the early days 
of the state such a law as that was 
all right, because in those days we 
had a great deal of good fishing and 
the people were a pastoral people, but 
with the development of our state, we 
found that this statute was simply a 
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source of constantly recurring griev- 
ance, and the result was that the state 
legislature repealed the act as being 
out of place, upon the theory that our 
coal properties and sawmills and pulp 
mills and other industries of like kind 
and character were of more value than 
a few fish. It would involve our op- 
erators in very great expense, and I 
doubt if they could cope with the situ- 
ation at all if such a law as is pro- 
posed here were enacted.’ 


“Here is a case where a sovereign 
state repealed a stream pollution law 
which would have seriously handicapped 
industries which in the years that fol- 
lowed have brought great wealth and 
prosperity to its citizens. We submit 
that states which find it to their eco- 
nomic benefit to repeal legislation of this 
type will consider with deep concern any 
attempt on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to encroach upon their right to 
govern and direct their own internal 
affairs. 


“In conclusion, we of the mining in- 
dustries urge strongly upon your Com- 
mittee that legislation of the nature of 
S. 3958 and S. 3959 is not needed; that 
there are sufficient laws on the statute 
books to amply care for the problems 
under consideration from the standpoint 
of the Federal Government, and that 
such further enactments as contemplated 
in these bills would constitute an un- 
called for and unnecessary invasion of 
the fields of the sovereign states of the 
United States and an entry upon prob- 
lems which are definitely local in char- 
acter, varying widely in individual cases 
and constituting matters to be regulated, 
where necessary, by the states them- 
selves.” 


J. D. Conover, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, presented to the 
subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee considering the Government 
Contracts Bill, the views of the member- 
ship of his organization, summing up its 
opposition briefly: 


“1, It would impose upon industries, 
or those members of industry con- 
cerned with government purchases, 
arbitrary regulation contrary to nat- 
ural economic forces. The producer of 
basic raw materials, such as minerals 
and metals, must sell his product in a 
broad competitive market in which 
prices are determined by world con- 
ditions. His income is derived from 
the sale of his product, and wages can 
be paid only from such _ income. 
Establishment by fiat of high-cost, 
uneconomic wage and hour levels ap- 
plying to the field of government pur- 
chases, as provided for by the terms 
of this bill, would bar producers com- 
plying therewith from the normal com- 
petitive markets. Obviously no pro- 
ducer can operate for part of the time 
with a normal wage and hour struc- 
ture permitting him to compete in the 
domestic and foreign markets, and for 
another part of the time on a higher 
cost basis arbitrarily imposed upon 
him. 


+ + + 


REVENUE BILL OF 1936 


"The report of the Ways and Means Subcommittee which is now being 
considered in open hearings by the full Committee embodies a radical 
change in taxation of corporations. 

“The major feature of the new proposal is to change the present basis 
of taxation of current annual earnings at a flat percentage rate, to a method 
under which the rate is determined by the percentage of annual net income 
remaining after distribution of dividends to stockholders. If the full amount 
of such net income is distributed to the stockholders there would be no tax 
on the corporation, but if only a portion of such income is distributed the 
tax ON THE ENTIRE ANNUAL NET INCOME is computed at rates varying 
from 4 percent to 42! percent. 

“It should be emphasized that this tax will bear with great severity upon 
corporations which must use current earnings for capital expenditures of an 
sort or for payment of indebtedness, and which therefore do not have at 
earnings available for distribution to stockholders. The result is, of course, 
to increase the rate of tax because the rate is based solely upon the per- 
centage of net income not distributed to stockholders. For instance, if net 
income is $100,000, capital expenditures $50,000 and payment upon indebt- 
edness $50,000, nothing will remain for distribution to stockholders and 
consequently the highest rate of 42'2 percent will obtain; in other words, 
the tax will be $42,500, with nothing with which to pay it. 

"The proposed measure would be particularly burdensome to the 
smaller mining companies and especially those in the development stage, 
which would be greatly impeded in their endeavors to develop properties or 
make capital improvements through current earnings. 

"The only ‘relief’ afforded to concerns having pre-existing obligations is 
that contained in articles XIX and XX of the Subcommittee’s report, applying 
to corporations which have a deficit at the beginning of the taxable year or 
which have definite contracts not to pay dividends until obligations are met. 
Such ‘relief,’ however, consists in payment of a 22'2 percent tax upon total 
net income 

"The proposed tax is apparently based on a misapprehension of the 
nature of current earnings, and the fact that in many cases these must to a 
large extent be tied up in inventories or working capital, or devoted to devel- 
opment, and hence cannot be available either for the payment of taxes or 
for distribution in dividends. With increasing volume of business it is 
obvious that continually larger proportions of current earnings are required 
as working capital, so that the bookkeeping earnings of a corporation in any 
year do not represent cash available for distribution to the stockholders in 
that year.""—The American Mining Congress. 


+ + 


“2. The bill would provide a degree 
of discretionary power, whether it be 


as is well known, had hopelessly broken 


in the hands of the Secretary of La- 
bor, of a Board within that Depart- 
ment, or of any other agency, which 
in our belief is unwise and contrary 
to sound principles of government. 
The power to determine, practically 
without limitation, the wages, hours, 
overtime pay, and other conditions ap- 
plying to every government purchase 
or contract, and to allow or to refuse 
exceptions and variations from such 
standards, is practically the power of 
life or death over countless enterprises 
which must deal directly or indirectly 
with our Federal Government in its 
myriad activities. 

“3. Adequate enforcement of the 
provisions of this bill would be im- 
possible. This statement is fully sup- 
ported by the record of the NRA. The 
compliance machinery of that agency, 
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down long before the act was declared 
unconstitutional. Even though a huge 
administrative organization be set up 
to enforce the present proposed legis- 
lation, the same conditions which 
caused failure of the NRA would in- 
evitably cause failure in this instance. 

“4, Such legislation is not needed 
nor justified under present conditions. 
The reductions in wages from Code 
rates which were anticipated last year 
have not occurred. Evidence presented 
to your Committee shows that in the 
mining industry wages have been 
maintained and in many cases in- 
creased, since last May, and that em- 
ployment has, been materially aug- 
mented. For industry as a whole, the 
figures of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, also presented at this 
hearing, show a like situation. No 
emergency exists which would call for 
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any such drastic and all-pervasive 

regulation as this bill would entail.” 

Price discrimination legislation con- 
tinues to occupy a prominent place in 
congressional committee activities. A 
House Judiciary subcommittee has been 
considering the Patman-Utterback price 
discrimination bills and also a new re- 
vised draft of a bill by Congressman 
Utterback. The new draft more nearly 
approaches the Robinson bill, already 
approved by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which is now on the Senate cal- 
endar. Another bill covering this same 
subject upon which hearings have been 
conducted is the Borah-Van Nuys bill, 
which approaches the subject from a dif- 
ferent angle and with provisions not so 
drastic. 

The anti-lobbying bills have received 
considerable attention by Congress. The 
House Judiciary Committee, acting in 
executive session, ordered reported to the 
floor a revised Smith bill, regulating 
gratuities. This bill provides that all 
persons interested in legislation and ap- 
pearing before Congress in connection 
with legislation shall make periodic re- 
ports to Congress of receipts and dis- 
bursements, and provides a fine of a 
thousand dollars for failure to comply. 
Inasmuch as the Rules Committee has 
previously, in a report to the House, 
actively recommended the passage of 
this type of legislation this session, there 
seems little doubt that the Rules Com- 
mittee will grant an immediate rule for 
consideration of the Smith bill within the 
next few weeks. Last session the Black 
anti-lobbying bill which provides for 
registration of those appearing in con- 
nection with legislation was passed by 
the Senate. 


Following is a brief review of bills 
now before Congress as reported in the 
Legislative Bulletins of the American 
Mining Congress: 


SENATE BILLS—INTRODUCED 


S. 4211. Rights of Entryman on Pub- 
lic Lands.—F letcher (Dem., Fla.). Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
Amends Public Act No. 104, April 23, 
1932, which authorizes Secretary of the 
Interior to open for mineral entry and 
patent lands previously withdrawn 
under the reclamation laws. Amend- 
ment would provide that “whenever any 
such lands shall be opened for location 
. . . under the general mining laws . 
applicants ... shall have a preferred 
right to make and file location or entry 
upon such lands for and during the 
period of 90 days from the date of the 
filing in the United States Land Office 

. . of the order opening such lands to 
location, entry, and patent under the 
general mining laws.” 

S. 4275. Prohibiting Discrimination in 
Price Between Purchasers. — Copeland 
(Dem., N. Y.) (by request). Committee 
on Judiciary. Amends section 2 of the 
Clayton Act to read as follows: “Sec. 2 
(a). That it shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce, in any 
transaction in or directly affecting com- 
merce, either directly or indirectly, to 
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offer or make or knowingly to induce or 
receive a discrimination in price or terms 
of sale between different purchasers of 
a commodity or commodities sold for 
consumption, use, or resale within the 
United States, or in any place under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, which 
is unfair or unjust: Provided, That— 


“(1) Nothing contained in this section 
shall prevent a difference in price or 
terms of sale which a seller makes in 
good faith on account of and which is 
justified by a difference in the kind, 
variety, style, grade, quality, and/or 
condition of the commodity sold. 

“(2) Nothing contained in this section 
shall prevent a difference in price or 
terms of sale which a seller makes in 
good faith on account of and which is 
justified by customer classification. 


“(3) Nothing contained in this section 
shall prevent a difference in price or 
terms of sale which a seller makes in 
good faith on account of and which is 
justified by a quantity consideration: 
Provided, however, That nothing con- 
tained in this paragraph shall permit a 
quantity price differential which is es- 
tablished, in a proceeding under or based 
upon this section, to effect an unjust 
price discrimination which substantially 
lessens competition or tends to create a 
monopoly in any line or part of 
commerce. 

“(4) Nothing contained in this section 
shall prevent a difference in price or 
terms of sale which a seller makes in 
good faith on account of and which is 
justified by a difference in his cost 
and/or expense of doing business. 


(5) Nothing contained in this section 
shall prevent a difference in price or 
terms of sale which a seller makes in 
good faith on account of and which is 
justified by business need or a customary 
sale upon a fluctuating price basis. 

“(6) Nothing contained in this section 
shall prevent a seller from selecting his 
own customers in good faith and not in 
restraint of trade. 

“(b) That brokerage diversion is an 
indirect price discrimination within the 
meaning and prohibition of this section. 
The term ‘brokerage diversion,’ as used 
in this paragraph, means any direct or 
indirect brokerage or similar compensa- 
tion payment by a seller to a trade 
buyer, as distinguished from a distribu- 
tion-service payment regulated by the 
next ensuing paragraph. 
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“(c) That distribution -service mis- 
payment is an indirect price discrimina- 
tion within the meaning and prohibition 
of this section. The term ‘distribution- 
service mispayment,’ as used in this 
paragraph, means any direct or indirect 
payment by a seller to a trade buyer for 
an advertising, sales promotion, or other 
distribution service by him, unless (1) 
such payment is made by the seller in 
good faith for a genuine distribution 
service actually rendered and valuable 
to him; and (2) such payment is rea- 
sonable in amount; and (3) such pay- 
ment is made in pursuance of a written 
contract which is distinct from any sales 
contract and which defines the service 
to be rendered and the payment for it.” 

S$. 4294. Amend Alaska Coal Leasing 
Law.—Logan (Dem., Ky.). Committee 
on Mines and Mining. Amends sections 
6 and 7 of the Alaska Leasing Act of 
October 20, 1914, so that it now corre- 
sponds to the coal leasing laws of the 
Federal domain in the United States 
and permits the holding of any number 
of leases so long as the total area does 
not exceed 2,560 acres. This bill was 
originated by Delegate Dimond, of 
Alaska, in the hope of expanding the 
business of coal production in the 
territory. 


S. 4342. Stream Pollution Division in 


Bureau of Public Health—Copeland 
(Dem., N. Y.). Committee on Com- 
merce. Establishes Division of Stream 


Pollution in the Bureau of Public Health 
Service under a director who shall be a 
commissioned engineer officer of that 
service. Provides complete staff person- 
nel and appropriates necessary money 
from the Treasury. Further provides: 

“Sec. 3 (a). The division shall co- 
operate with agencies of the several 
states authorized or designated by state 
law to deal with water pollution, with 
a view to— 

“(1) Making such studies, surveys, 
and experiments as may be necessary to 
determine the need for, and to devise 
methods for carrying out, preventive and 
corrective measures relating to water 
pollution in the several states; 

“(2) Coordinating the activities of the 
several states relating to the prevention 
and abatement of water pollution; 

“(3) Encouraging the enactment of 
uniform state laws relating to water 
pollution; and 

“(4) Encouraging compacts between 
the several states for the prevention and 
abatement of water pollution. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section 
the division is authorized— 

“(1) To collect and disseminate infor- 
mation; 

“(2) To make available to state agen- 
cies the results of surveys, studies, and 
experiments conducted by it and by other 
agencies, public and private; 

“(3) To assign experts in its employ 
or, with the approval of the head of the 
department or agency concerned, in the 
employ of any other department or 
agency of the Government, to assist and 
advise state agencies without charge to 
such state agencies; and 
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“(4) To furnish such other assistance 
to state agencies as may be authorized 
by law. 

Studies, surveys, and experiments re- 
lating to water pollution and its preven- 
tion and abatement shall be made or 
arranged by the division, using existing 
information in so far as_ practicable. 
Secretary shall report annually to the 
President, who shall transmit to Con- 
gress with any recommendations for 
further legislation he may deem 
advisable. 


S. 4349. Plan to Reduce Pollution of 
Navigable Waters—Barkley (Dem., 
Ky.). Committee on Commerce. Chief 
of Engineers, under supervision of Sec- 
retary of War, to study and investigate 
condition of navigable waters as affected 
by sewage, industrial waste, and other 
deleterious substances discharged into 
navigable waters or  non- navigable 
waters flowing into navigable waters; 
also to investigate means and methods 
of correcting and eliminating pollution 
thereof. In the preparation of such 
studies he shall confer with officers of 
the various states whose duties relate to 
the improvement of streams and water 
supply. He shall divide the United 
States into drainage areas and prepare 
a comprehensive plan for each area, de- 
signed to reduce pollution and increase 
recreational and industrial use. Upon 
request of any state or municipal au- 
thority he shall furnish estimates of cost 
of investigation and survey of any spe- 
cific problem and upon approval of Sec- 
retary of War and provision of the state 
or municipality of the share of the cost 
recommended in the Chief of Engineer’s 
report he shall conduct the investigation 
and survey and make a report and defi- 
nite recommendations. Appropriations 
made for cost of work in the non- 
military section of the War Department 
budget. 


S. 4350. Plan to Reduce Pollution of 
Navigable Waters—Barkley (Dem., 
Ky.). Committee on Commerce. Cre- 
ates Division of Stream Control in office 
of Surgeon General of Bureau of Public 
Health Service, in charge of commis- 
sioned sanitary officer. Division shall 
study and investigate sewage, industrial 
wastes, and other deleterious substances 
and means of correcting and eliminating 
pollution thereby. Shall confer with of- 
ficers of various states. Shall divide 
United States into drainage districts and 
drainage areas and prepare comprehen- 
sive plan for each district in cooperation 
with any general plan of water conser- 
vation recommended by National Re- 
sources Committee and with due regard 
for statutory provisions of the various 
states. Upon request of any state drain- 
age basin or municipal authority, divi- 
sion shall conduct investigations and 
make surveys of any specific problem of 
stream pollution; $250,000 appropriated 
for division for first year, with authority 
for an annual appropriation thereafter. 
In addition $750,000 appropriated an- 
nually for 10 years, beginning July 1, 
1936, of which $250,000 annually to be 
paid to states for stream pollution con- 
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As to conditions in Great Britain which led to disputes with the 
Colonies regarding taxation) 


The land remained joaded with a higher tax than it ever had been in time 
of peace. New taxes had been laid on houses and windows. Hence arose a 
heavy charge on all real estate. Wine, plate, cards, dice, all that was re- 
garded as an object of luxury, or amusement, paid more than could have 
been thought possible. . . . Raw materials and workmanship were risen to so 
high a price in Great Britain, that her merchants found themselves supplanted 
in countries where they never before experienced a competition. . . . 

The springs of the state were strained. All the muscles of the body-politic, 
experiencing at once a violent tension, were in some sort displaced. It was a 
critical moment. It was necessary to let the people breathe. . . . 

. . » Authority deceived, and which will not condescend even to make an 
effort at being undeceived, suffers an unjust distribution in the taxes, and a 
manner of gathering them which is itself but an additional oppression. Then 
is every patriotic sentiment extinguished. A war is established between the 
prince and his subjects. They who raise the revenues of the state appear to be 
no other than the enemies of the citizen. He defends his fortune from taxa- 
tion as he would defend it from invasion. Whatever cunning can purloin 
from power, seems lawful gain; and the subjects, corrupted by the govern- 
ment, make reprisals on the master by whom they are pillaged. They perceive 
not, that in this unequal combat, they are themselves dupes and victims. The 
insatiable and keen treasury, less satisfied with what is given, than irritated 
by what has been refused, reaches eagerly, with a hundred hands, after what 
one alone has dared to divert from its grip. It joins the activity of power 
to that of interest. Oppressions are multiplied, under the specious name of 
justice; and the monster who beggars all those whom he torments, thanks 
Heaven devoutly for the number of the criminals who have been punished 


by him, and of the crimes by which he is enriched. 


trol work and $500,000 annually to be 
paid to such legally constituted drainage 
area or district stream pollution control 
authorities as are hereafter established, 
states and drainage areas or districts to 
provide an amount equal to that received 
from the Federal Government as a con- 
dition for any such grants. 

S. 4351. Stream Pollution Compact of 
Ohio Valley Drainage Basin.—Barkley 
(Dem., Ky.). Committee on Commerce. 
Provides: “That the consent of Congress 
is hereby given to any two or more of 
the states of Kentucky, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Illinois, and any other states of the Ohio 
River Drainage Basin, to enter into a 
compact or treaty among themselves for 
cooperative effort and mutual assistance 
in the control and reduction of the pol- 
lution of the streams of the Ohio River 
Drainage Basin and for the creation of 
an Ohio Valley Drainage Commission, 
authorized to prepare a plan for the con- 
trol and reduction of the pollution of 
the streams of the Ohio River Drainage 
Basin, designed to produce such results 
by all appropriate means not in conflict 
with the Constitution and laws of the 
United States.” 
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House INTRODUCED 

H. R. 11662. Natural Gas Act.—Lea 
(Dem., Calif.). Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Authorizes the 
Federal Power Commission to regulate 
the transportation and sale of natural 
gas in interstate commerce; makes all 
rates and charges subject to the juris- 
diction of the commission; gives commis- 
sion wide powers in ascertainment of 
costs of production and transportation; 
limits gas company officials in security 
transactions and in the matter of inter- 
locking directorates. 

The bill recognizes state compacts in 
the interest of conservation and provides 
that when two or more states propose 
such a compact the commission is to re- 
port to Congress, submitting recommen- 
dations for such legislation as _ is 
necessary to the orderly production and 
distribution of natural gas. 

H.R. 11824. Amend Alaska Leasing 
Law.—Dimond (Dem., Alaska). Com- 
mittee on Territories. Identical with 
S. 4294. 

H.R. 11894. Senate Ratification of 
Foreign Trade Agreements. — Culkin 
(Rep., N. Y.). Committee on Ways and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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LANS for the annual coal conven- 

tion and exposition, held under the 

auspices of the American Mining 
Congress, and scheduled for Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 11 to 15, are rapidly taking 
form. Everything points to one of the 
greatest meetings ever held by this 
group. The convention program is com- 
plete, and the exposition has long hoisted 
the “standing-room-only” sign. Enthu- 
siasm for this year’s meeting is steadily 
mounting, and it is confidently predicted 
that the attendance will double the 1935 
meeting when an enviable record was 
established. 

There are many reasons for the suc- 
cess of this year’s meeting, not the least 
of which is the enthusiastic and earnest 
efforts of R. E. Salvati, general manager 
of Island Creek Coal Company, chairman 
of the convention program, and his 
nation-wide committee. No less enthu- 
siastic has been the leadership of C. B. 
Officer, vice president, Sullivan Machin- 
ery Company, and chairman of the 
exhibition. 

A factor in the interest displayed this 
year is the rapidity with which the 
industry is turning toward mechanical 
methods of production. The coal indus- 
try has had a fairly satisfactory winter, 
and is now in a buying mood. Many 
companies have already announced am- 
bitious modernization programs, and 
those who come to the meeting have a 
definite interest in what they will see 
and what they will hear. It is the only 
convention for the coal industry in con- 
junction with which a “Machinery Mart” 
is held. It is significant that in 1935 
approximately 14 percent of the 365 
millions of tons produced was mined 
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Cincinnati From the Air 


mechanically, and 11.1 percent of this 
tonnage was mechanically cleaned. 

Mr. Salvati has been assisted in his 
work by a committee of 77 members. 
This group has worked diligently since 
the early part of the year to develop a 
program for the meeting that would be 
outstanding in every way, and fulfill 
every need. The program as presented 
in this issue is conclusive proof that they 
have succeeded. The committee was 
confronted with a gigantic task, which 
started with a questionnaire to 8,000 coal 
men asking for suggestions. As a result, 
the committee had for consideration at 
its first meeting more than 300 different 
topics, many of which were divided into 
literally hundreds of papers. Through 
a process of elimination, they have 
evolved a most interesting and timely 
group of papers. Members of this com- 
mittee are as follows: 


District CHAIRMEN 
C. E. Cowan, vice president, Monroe Coal 
Mining Co. 
W. F. Hazen, general superintendent, 
Wheeling Township Coal Mining Co. 
T. J. Thomas, president, Valier Coal Co. 


Wesley S. Harris, president, Bicknell 
Coal Co. 


Henry F. Warden, general manager, 
American Coal Co. of Allegany County. 


R. E. Galbreath, Wisconsin Steel Co. 


A. H. Reeder, general superintendent, 
Stonega Coke and Coal Co. 


L. Russell Kelce, vice president, Hume- 
Sinclair Coal Mining Co. 


D. R. Swem, manager of coal operations, 
Northwestern Improvement Co. 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


—M. Parks Watson. 


MEMBERS 


Newell G. Alford, W. J. Borries, Wm. 
P. Cayton, R. V. Clay, Chas. W. Connor, 
M. D. Cooper, John C. Cosgrove, S. Cot- 
tingham, W. W. Dartnell, Geo. Dunglin- 
son, Jr., T. W. English, T. G. Fear, W. H. 
Forsythe, M. L. Garvey, Albert Gately, 
H. S. Gay, H. L. Good, P. C. Graney, 
C. S. Guthrie, T. W. Guy, C. F. Hamil- 
ton, C. T. Hayden, H. B. Husband, R. J. 
Ireland, Jr., W. J. Jenkins, T. R. Johns, 
G. S. Jones, Peter F. Loftus, L. J. Lorms, 
Geo. K. Mackie, Jr., E. C. Mattox, Fred 
S. McConnell, G. C. McFadden, F. M. 
Medaris, R. H. Morris, Geo. H. Morse, 
T. C. Mullins, A. J. Musser, F. S. Pfah- 
ler, E. R. Price, Geo. B. Pryde, D. A. 
Reed, W. L. Robison, Geo. H. Rupp, C. J. 
Sandoe, B. H. Schull, J. J. Sellers, R. H. 
Sherwood, Walter C. Shunk, E. A. 
Siemon, L. N. Thomas, P. C. Thomas, 
R. T. Todhunter, H. A. Treadwell, W. P. 
Vance, Paul Weir, L. E. Young. 

The program includes the following 
papers: 

Coal Production Methods—Today and 
Tomorrow—Paul Weir, vice president, 
Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co. 

Progress of Mechanical Loading and 
Conveyor Mining in All Fields of the 
United States, Including Mining Condi- 
tions and Factors Affecting Development 
(Each paper will be a review only of 
new things within the district covered) — 
T. F. McCarthy, general superintendent, 
Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation; 
John H. Richards, mining engineer, 
Hanna Coal Co. of Ohio; Thomas Mur- 
phy, superintendent, Northwestern Im- 
provement Co.; C. F. Hamilton, vice 
president, Binkley Coal Co. (Additional 
papers being arranged.) 
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Coal Cleaning Plant, Northwestern 
Improvement Co.—E. R. McMillan, min- 
ing engineer, Northwestern Improve- 
ment Co. 

Modern Production Methods and the 
Future of Coal—Eugene McAuliffe, pres- 
ident, Union Pacific Coal Co. 

New Things in Mine Safety (five- 
minute presentations) — “Locomotives 
Painted with Aluminum and Having 
Reflex Mirrors,” J. V. Berry, Industrial 
Collieries Corp.; “Broadcasting Safety 
Messages Underground,” John Lyons, 
safety engineer, Bell & Zoller Coal & 
Mining Co.; “Safety with Mechanical 
Mining,” A. J. Ruffini, Wheeling Town- 
ship Coal Mining Co.; “Bonus Systems,” 
Eugene McAuliffe, president, Union Pa- 
cific Coal Co., and Ernest Todd, chief 
clerk, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co. 

Hitch Drill Practice—Frank Schull, 
general superintendent, Binkley Coal Co. 

Portable Mine Car Compressor—F. C. 
Carothers, general superintendent, Pond 
Creek Pocahontas Co. 


Effect of Wide Places on Roof—O. B. 
Pryor, general superintendent, Elm Grove 
Mining Co. 

Our Modern Coal Industry—C. F. Ham- 
ilton, vice president, Binkley Coal Co. 

New Things in Coal Cleaning (five- 
minute presentations) — A. E. Roberts, 
chief engineer, Heisley Coal Co.; W. J. 
Skewes, mechanical engineer, Pocahontas 
Fuel Co.; R. H. Sherwood, president, 
Central Indiana Coal Co., Inc.; Joseph 
G. Saricks, president, Wolf Collieries Co.; 
E. J. Weimer, general manager, Snow 
Hill Coal Corp.; and J. B. Morrow, prep- 
aration manager, Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Trip Dispatching and Car Movement 
Records —R. G. Lazzell, Island Creek 
Coal Co. Discussion: Wm. J. Wolf, divi- 
sion manager, Consolidation Coal Co. 

Power Plant Operation—R. H. Sher- 
wood, president, Central Indiana Coal 
Co., Ine., and president, Antioch Power 
Co. 

Driving Rock Tunnels with Shaking 
Conveyors and Duckbills—I. N. Bayless, 
assistant general manager, Union Pa- 
cific Coal Co. 

Treatment of Tunnel Driving, Anthra- 
cite Field—B. L. Lubelsky, explosives en- 
gineer and tunnel superintendent, Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 

Cutting Bit Treatment (five-minute 
presentations)—N. A. Emslie, Industrial 
Collieries Corp.; E. H. Jenks, chief min- 
ing engineer, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.; H. E. Schweinsberg, produc- 
tion engineer, The Valley Camp Coal 
Co.; and James Hyslop, chief engineer, 
Walter Bledsoe & Co. 

Power Efficiencies —E. J. Christy, 
Wheeling Township Coal Mining Co. 
Discussion: A representative of the Sus- 
quehanna Collieries Co. 

The Economics of AC-DC Conversion— 
W. A. Buchanan, district manager, Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Co. 

Coal Bumps Under Heavy Cover — 
John F. Daniel, chief, Department of 
Mines and Minerals of Kentucky. 

Aero Mechanics as Applied to Mine 
Ventilation and Fans—A. Lee Barrett, 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


+ + + 


13th ANNUAL COAL MINING 
CONVENTION & EXPOSITION 


THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS 


R. E. Salvati, General Manager, 
Island Creek Coal Co., National Chair- 
man, Program Committee. 
COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 

Chairman, S. W. Blakslee, Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co. 

WELCOME TO DELEGATES—E. B. 
Agee, Youngstown Mines Corporation; 
John T. Ryan, Mine Safety Appliances 
Company. 

ATTENDANCE—W. P. Vance, Butler 
Cons. Coal Company; G. R. Delamater, 
The W. S. Tyler Company; Frank G. 
Smith; C. J. Sandoe; P. C. Graney; J. 
J. Sellers; E. R. Price; L. Russell Kelce; 
Geo. H. Rupp; T. R. Johns; B. H. Schull; 
Paul Sterling; D. A. Weber; Arthur 
Green; Bruce Shotton; A. R. Anderson; 
E. J. Burnell; A. K. Birch; J. F. Baker; 
C. P. Daniel. 

FLOOR—W. W. Dartnell, The Valley 
Camp Coal Co.; M. R. Budd; C. W. 
Connor; F. F. Jorgensen; M. D. Cooper. 

ANNUAL DINNER—C. E. Hough, 
Koppers Coal and Transportation Co.; 
A. S. Knoizen, Joy Manufacturing Co. 

ENTERTAINMENT—W. D. Turnbull, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. Mon- 
day: L. Russell Kelee, J. R. Ulrich, H. 
H. Taylor, Jr. Tuesday: R. J. Ireland, 
H. C. Stelling. Wednesday: H. B. Hus- 
band, C. P. Daniel. Thursday: C. E. 
Hough, A. S. Knoizen. 

PUBLICITY—A. Broggini, National 
Carbon Company, Inc.; H. J. Saladin; 
W. W. Rodgers; L. J. Ott; Karl H. 
Runkle; M. H. McWilliams. 


PRIZE CONTEST—E. C. Reither, Tim- 


ken Roller Bearing Co. 


Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio 
May 11-15, 1936 


Coal Modern Servant of Industry — 
L. E. Young, vice president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. 

Accident Records: Comparison and 
Causes of Accidents Over Five-year 
Period—W. W. Adams, supervising 
statistician, Employment Statistics Sec- 
tion, United States Bureau of Mines. 
Discussion (five-minute presentations) : 
N. P. Rhinehart, chief, Department of 
Mines of West Virginia; James Mc- 
Sherry, director, Department of Mines 
and Minerals of Illinois; M. J. Grogan, 
assistant manager, Lynch Coal Oper- 
ators Reciprocal Association; William 
Richards, safety engineer, Madeira, Hill 
& Co.; Thomas P. Kearns, superintend- 
ent, Division of Safety & Hygiene, In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio; J. F. Bry- 
son, Safety Division, Harlan County Coal 
Operators Association. 

Rock Dusting—P. H. Burnell, super- 
intendent, Owl Creek Coal Co. 

Increasing Efficiency in Transporta- 
tion—Joseph Anstead, electrical engi- 
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neer, Templeton Coal Co.. Discussion: 
Lee Haskins, superintendent, Zeigler No. 
1 Mine, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co. 

Employes Safety Meetings—Open and 
Closed—Chas. W. Connor, superintendent 
of mines, Nellis Coal Corp.; J. B. Ben- 
son, Koppers Coal & Transportation Co.; 
G. A. Roos, assistant general manager, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.; 
and A. G. Squibb, general superintend- 
ent, Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. 

Methods of Cutting Out Slate Bands— 
W. D. Northover, preparation engineer, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Prospecting for Coal With Diamond 
Drills—C. E. Swann, chief engineer, 
Union Pacific Coal Co. 


Coal Cleaning at the Peabody Coal 
Company—Jack Verhoff, Peabody Coal 
Co. 

Relation Between Life of Entry and 
Type of Track Equipment—F. F. Jor- 
gensen, manager of production, Consoli- 
dation Coal Co.; a representative of the 
Ohio & Pennsylvania Coal Co.; and Paul 
Halbersleben, general superintendent, 
Sahara Coal Co. 

General Use of Power and Energy at 
the Mine—C. C. Knipmeyer, head, Elec- 
trical Engineering Department, Rose 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Welding as a Money Saver—E. S. 
Wade, superintendent, Windsor Power 
House Coal Co, 

Modern Mining Methods and Coal’s 
Future—P. C. Thomas, vice president, 
Koppers Coal & Transportation Co. 

High Production in Cutting Machine 
Efficiencies—David Ingle, Jr., superin- 
tendent, Buckskin Coal Corp. 

Conveyor Mining—H. E. Willson, 
Laurel Creek Coal Co.; Thos. F. Steele, 
general manager, Penn Anthracite Col- 
lieries Co.; E. A. Siemon, division super- 
intendent, Hillman Coal & Coke Co. 

New Designs in Car Construction— 
“Development of Mine Cars over Eight- 
Year Period at Koppers Coal & Trans- 
portation Co.,” F. S. Follansbee, chief 
engineer, Koppers Coal & Transporta- 
tion Co.; “Reducing Costs with Modern 
Pit Cars,” C. J. Sandoe, vice president, 
Perry Coal Co., and A. R. Long, super- 
intendent, New River Co. 

Modern Production Methods at Bell & 
Zoller Coal and Mining Co.—A talking 
motion picture. 

Importance of Efficient Production 
Methods—R. E. Taggart, president, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 

Mechanical Loading System—T. J. 
Thomas, president, Valier Coal Co. 

Air Conditioning—H. G. Conrad, gen- 
eral superintendent, Knox Consolidated 
Coal Corp. 

Haulage Practice—H. W. Saunders, 
chief engineer, American Coal Co. of 
Allegany County; Walter Buss, mining 
engineer, Knox Consolidated Coal Corp. 

A Trackless Mine—A representative 
of Goose Creek Mining Co. 

Welded Rail Joints for Mine Tracks— 
C. Stuart Jenkins, vice president, Con- 
solidated Coal Co. Discussion: Irvin C. 
Spotti, mine foreman, Hanna Coal Co. 
of Ohio. 
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The following operators will preside 
over sessions: Otto Herres, United 
States Fuel Co.; J. D. Rogers, vice presi- 
dent, Stonega Coal & Coke Co.; Harry 
M. Moses, general superintendent, United 
States Coal & Coke Co.; H. C. Faust, 
general manager, United Pocahontas 
Coal Co.; H. L. Griffin, division engineer, 
Koppers Coal & Transportation Co.; 
Kenneth A. Spencer, vice president, 
Pittsburgh & Midway Coal Mining Co. 

Details in making the meeting success- 
ful are in the hands of a special Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, of which S. W. 
Blakslee, Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company, is chairman. Mr. 
Blakslee has organized a series of com- 
mittees each responsible for certain 
features of the meeting. This commit- 
tee is as follows: 


1. WELCOMING: 


E. B. Agee, Supt. of Dehue Mines, 
Youngstown Mines Corp. 
John T. Ryan, Vice Pres., Mine Safety 
Appliances Co. 
2. ATTENDANCE: 
Chairmen— 
W. P. Vance, Gen. Supt., Butler 
Cons. Coal Co. 
G. R. Delamater, Asst. Vice Pres., 
The W. S. Tyler Co. 
Members— 
Frank Smith, Sunday Creek Coal Co. 
C. J. Sandoe, Perry Coal Co. 
R. H. Schull, Binkley Mining Co. 
P. C. Graney, C. C. B. Div., Koppers 
Coal & Trans. Co. 
J. J. Sellers, Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. 
E. R. Price, Inland Steel Co. 
L. Russell Kelce, Hume-Sinclair 


Coal Co. 

ae Sterling, Lehigh Valley Coal 
0. 

George H. Rupp, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. 

T. R. Johns, Industrial Collieries 
Corp. 

oe Weber, Deister Concentrator 
0. 

Arthur Green, Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Bruce Shotton, Hendrick Manufac- 
turing Co. 

A. R. Anderson, Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Co. 


E. J. Burnell, Link-Belt Co. 
Delbert Kay, Nordberg Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
— Malady, Post Glover Electric 
0. 


3. FLOOR: 
Chairman— 


W. W. Dartnell, Mgr. of Mines, The 
Valley Camp Coal Co. 


Members— 
Monday—M. R. Budd, Hercules 
Powder Co. 
Tuesday—C. W. Connor, Nellis Coal 
Corp. 


Wednesday—F. F. Jorgensen, Con- 
solidation Coal Co. 

Thursday—M. D. Cooper, Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co. 
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ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Monday, 8 P. M. to 2 A. M— 
Pavillon Caprice, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 

Open House—Entertainment by the 
famous, original Old Heidelberg Octette, 
who were such a sensation at the Chi- 
cago World's Fair. An Hour of Fun, 
with J. C. McConnell, professional “ice 
breaker." Dancing to a nationally known 
orchestra. Special entertainment by 


Kelly-Bahlke Dancers. 


+ + + 


Tuesday, 8 P. M. to 2 A. M— 
Pavillon Caprice, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 

Miners' National Amateur Contest, to 
select the most outstanding talent in the 
coal industry. Winner to receive air 
audition. Entries to date (participat- 
ing companies): Hanna Coal Co. of 
Ohio, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co., 
Island Creek Coal Co., The Valley Camp 
Coal Co., Koppers Coal & Transporta- 
tion Co., Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co. Fuel Mines, Dawson Daylight Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh Coal Company. Dancing 
to a nationally known orchestra. Special 
entertainment by Kelly-Bahlke Dancers. 


+ 


Wednesday, 8 P. M. to 2 A. M. 
—Pavillon .Caprice, .Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. 

The running of the AMC handicap— 
“The Kentucky Derby Jr.’ Jockeys to 
represent famous coals. Eighteen com- 
panies participating. Prizes awarded to 
winners. An exciting trip from New 
York to San Francisco via the Rhythm 
Cruise. Dancing to a nationally known 
orchestra. Featured entertainment. 


+ + 4 


Thursday, 6.30 P. M. to 2 A. M. 
—Hall of Mirrors, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. 


Annual "Speechless" Dinner . . . 


Ward Wilson, famous Radio and Stage 
Comedian. ... The “Dream Girl" Waltz, 
lovely interpretation of beautiful music. 


. . » MISS CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER, 
distinguished actress, in a few of her ex- 
traordinary character sketches, and other 
features being arranged by the Com- 
mittee. 


+ + + 


Ladies’ Entertainment — (With 
the cooperation of Mrs. A. E. Ben- 
delari and Mrs. C. L. Harrison.) 


Prize Contest—Prize will be 
awarded the winner of the votes 
for the best exhibit. Prizes also to 
be awarded lucky numbers in 
voting contest, drawn at Annual 
Dinner. 

+ + + 
4, ANNUAL DINNER: 
C. E. Hough, Engr., Koppers Coal 
& Transportation Co. 


A. S. Knoizen, Joy Manufacturing 
Co. 
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5. ENTERTAINMENT: 


Chairman— 


W. D. Turnbull, Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co. 


Members— 

Monday—J. R. Ulrich, Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; L. Russell Kelce, Hume- 
Sinclair Coal Mfg. Co.; H. H. 
Taylor, Jr., Franklin County Coal 
Corp. 

Tuesday—H. C. Stelling, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp.; R. J. Ire- 
land, Owl Creek Coal Co. 

Wednesday—C. P. Daniel, Enter- 
prise Wheel & Car Corp.; H. B. 
Husband, Chesapeake & Ohio Fuel 
Mines. 

Thursday—C. E. Hough, Koppers 
Coal & Trans. Co.; A. R. Joyce, 
Wood Preserving Corp.; A. S. 
Knoizen, Joy Manufacturing Co. 


6. PUBLICITY: 
Chairman— 


A. Broggini, Adv. Mgr., National 
Carbon Co., Inc. 


Members— 
H. J. Saladin, Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana 
W. W. Rodgers, Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co. 
L. J. Ott, Ohio Brass Co. 
J. X. Farrar, Jeffrey Manufacturing 


Co. 

Karl H. Runkle, General Electric 
Co. 

J. V. Williams, Editor, Hanna Coal 
News 


7. PRIZE CONTEST: 


E. C. Reither, Dist. Mgr., Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. 


As in past years, entertainment fea- 
tures for the convention and exposition 
have not been overlooked. Plans call for 
something on schedule from Sunday 
afternoon, May 10, through Friday noon, 
May 15. The daily increasing impor- 
tance of the convention and the extraor- 
dinary prospects for the exposition 
demand even finer entertainment for the 
5,000 delegates who will attend, together 
with many of their wives and families. 
An informal get-together party is sched- 
uled for Sunday afternoon in the Presi- 
dential suite of the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. All officials of the American 
Mining Congress and members of the 
various committees will be present. 

One of the most interesting of all the 
evening entertainments will be held on 
Monday evening in the Pavillon Caprice 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. The 
famous Octette from the Heidelburg 
Restaurant in Chicago will start the 
evening off with their famous songs. A 
nationally known orchestra; a_ ballet 
chorus; McConnell, Professional Ice- 
Breaker, and dancing will round out the 
evening. 

Tuesday evening embraces the most 
ambitious of all entertainment ever pro- 
vided at the conventions—the Miners’ 
National Amateur Contest. Fifteen 
companies, representing 15 different coal 
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producing fields, will select from their 
employes and families their outstanding 
amateur. Each mine of each company 
will compete for the company’s award 
and will be sent to Cincinnati. Actually 
they will represent the best amateur tal- 
ent of the million and more people mak- 
ing up the coal industry. Several 
nationally known figures in the enter- 
tainment world will serve as judges, 
assuring absolute impartial awards. The 
winners will be broadcast over a nation- 
wide broadcast by NBC at approximately 
11 p.m., Thursday, May 14. A ballet 
chorus, dancing, and buffet supper will 
conclude the entertainment. 

Wednesday night features the “Ken- 
tucky Derby, Junior.” Twenty girl 
jockeys dressed in bright uniforms and 
carrying the banner of well known coals 
will sprint in the only race where a 
guarantee can be given that it will be 
won by a filly. Dice will be rolled to 
advance each “horse,” with winners re- 
ceiving awards. The “Rhythm Cruise” 
ballet, starting in New York, running 
through Havana, and ending in Cali- 
fornia—followed by dancing to the or- 
chestra—will run well into the night. 

The annual banquet on Thursday night 
promises to be as outstanding a feature 
as ever. Dancing, ballet numbers 
(Dream Girl Waltz) and the dinner, will 
be followed by a prominent entertainer. 
Due credit is to be given to W. D. (Bill) 
Turnbull, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, in arranging 
such refreshing entertainment. 

Directors of the American Mining 
Congress, the Board of Governors of the 
Coal Division, and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Manufacturers Section, 
who have helped immeasurably in the 


creation and progression of the Conven- 
tion and Exposition are: 

Howard I. Young, President, Ameri- 
ean Zinc Lead & Smelting Co. 

Julian D. Conover, Secretary 

J. F. Callbreath, Secretary Emeritus 

D. D. Moffat, Utah Copper Co. 

J. B. Putnam, Pickands Mather Co. 

D. A. Callahan, Callahan L. Z. Co. 

A. E. Bendelari, Eagle Picher Lead 
Co. 

Clinton H. Crane, New Jersey Zinc 
Co. 

J. D. Francis, Island Creek Coal Co. 

Donald B. Gillies, Corrigan-McKinney 
Co. 

J. R. Hobbins, Anaconda Copper Co. 

W. J. Jenkins, Consolidated Coal Co. 

A. B. Jessup, Jeddo Highlands C. Co. 

Eugene McAuliffe, Union Pacific Coai 


Co. 
Chas. H. Segerstrom, Carson Hills 
Gold M. Co. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
COAL DIVISION 


E. J. Newbaker, Berwind White Coal 
Co. 

Thos. G. Fear, H. C. Frick Co. 

T. M. Dodson, Weston Dodson Co. 

S. B. Johnson, Lorain Coal & Dock 
Co. 

T. D. Lewis, Lehigh C. & N. Co. 

G. P. Bartholomew, A. S. & R. Co. 

Otto Herres, United States Fuel Co. 

R. L. Ireland, Jr., M. A. Hanna Coal 
Co. 

A. J. Musser, Clearfield Bit. Coal Co. 

R. E. Taggart, Phila. & Reading C. & 
I. Co. 

L. N. Thomas, Carbon Fuel Co. 

T. J. Thomas, Valier Coal Co. 


GOVERNORS 
MANUFACTURERS SECTION 
C. B. Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Bruce G. Shotton, Hendricks Mfg. Co. 
Wm. E. Goodman, Goodman Mfg. Co. 
E. A. Williford, Nat’l Carbon Co. 
E. F. Carley, du Pont Powder Co. 
Roy L. Cox, Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
G. R. Delamater, W. S. Tyler Co. 
P. H. Grunnagle, Westinghouse E. & 
M. Co. 
H. G. Marsh, Carnegie Steel Co. 
Frank E. Mueller, Roberts & Schaffer 
Co. 
John T. Ryan, Mine Safety Appl. Co. 
L. W. Shugg, General Elec. Co. 
Charles C. Whaley, Myers Whaley Co. 
J. C. Wilson, Ohio Brass Co. 


... THE EXPOSITION ... 


An Exposition has been a feature of 
each of the 13 of these conventions. 
But this year it is more than an “ex- 
hibit”—it is a real Machinery and Sup- 
ply Mart, bringing together under one 
roof the newest, the most improved, and 
the old and tried equipment for the 
production of the Nation’s coal. 

Each year has seen a steady growth 
in the size and importance of this ex- 
position. And the 1936 number estab- 
lishes a record for all time, in that it 
hoisted the standing-room-only sign full 
three months before the convention 
opens. Leading machinery and equip- 
ment houses are offering a brilliant ex- 
hibit. 

General Electric Company has again 
permitted L. W. Shugg to act as Hon- 
orary Director of Exhibits, which insures 
as nearly perfect handling of the exposi- 
tion as is humanly possible. 
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This exposition is under the direction 
of the Board of Governors of the Manu- 
facturers Section of the American Min- 
ing Congress, which includes in its group 
well known companies and representa- 
tives catering to the mining field. 

A list of the exhibitors who have made 
this great event a reality follows: 


A 


Ahlberg Bearing Company 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Company 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
American Brattice Cloth Co. 
American Cable Company 

American Car & Fdry. Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

Atlas Powder Company 

Austin Western Road Machinery Co. 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit Br. Co. 


B 


Bethlehem Steel Company 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Company 
Brown-Fayro Company 

Bowdil Company 


C 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
Cincinnati Mine Machinery Co. 
Coal Mine Equipment Sales Co. 
Columbia Alkali Corporation 


D 


Deister Concentrator Company 
Duff-Norton Manufacturing Co. 
Duncan Fdry. & Machine Works 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Dorr Company 

E 


Edison, Inc., Thomas A. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Electric Railway Improvement Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Enterprise Wheel & Car Company 


F 


Fafnir Bearing Company 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
Flood City Brass & Electric Co. 


G 
General Electric Company 
General Explosives Division of the 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. 
Goodman Manufacturing Company 
Grasselli Chemical Company 
Gulf Refining Company 


H 


Hendrick Manufacturing Company 
Hercules Powder Company 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Company 


I 
Irwin Fdry. & Mine Car Company 


J 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
Joyce Cridland Company 
Joy Manufacturing Company 


K 


Kanawha Manufacturing Company 
Keystone Lubricating Company 
Koppers Rheolaveur Company 
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L 
La-Del Conveyor & Manufacturing Co. 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Company 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Link-Belt Company 
La Bour Company 


M 


Macwhyte Company 

Marion Steam Shovel Company 
Marlin Rockwell Corporation 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
MeNally-Pittsburg Manufacturing Co. 
W. H. Miner, Inc. 

Mine Safety Appliances Company 
Morris Machine Works 

Morrow Manufacturing Company 
Mosebach Electric & Supply Co. 
Myers-Whaley Company 


N 
National Carbon Company 
National Electric Coil Company 
National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co. 
New Departure Manufacturing Com- 
pany 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 
Nordberg Manufacturing Company 


Ohio Brass Company 


P 
Penn Machine Company 
Pennsylvania Electrical Repair Co. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Portable Lamp & Equipment Company 
Post-Glover Electric Company 
Princeton Fdry. & Supply Company 
Prox Company, Frank 
Pure Carbon Company 
Pure Oil Company 


+ + + 


One hundred and fifty nation- 
ally known manufacturers of mining 
equipment and supplies will pre- 
sent a magnificent display of their 
products—the largest, most com- 
plete, and by far the most inter- 
esting exhibit ever presented by 
this group. 


+ + + 


R 


Roberts and Schaefer Company 
Robins Conveying Belt Company 
Robinson Ventilating Company 
Roebling’s Sons Company, John A. 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


Safety First Supply Company 
Safety Mining Company 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Inc. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Company 
S K F Industries, Inc. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
Standard Oil Company 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Company 
Sun Oil Company 
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Templeton Kenly & Company 
The Texas Company 
Tide Water Oil Company 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
Tracy Company, Bertrand P. 
Tyler Company, The W. S. 
Tyson Roller Bearing Company 


U 
United States Steel Corp. and subsidi- 
aries 
Universal Lubricating Company 
Utility Mine Equipment Company 


Viking Manufacturing Company 


WwW 
Watt Car & Wheel Company 
Weir Kilby Corporation 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
West Virginia Rail Company 
Williamsport Wire Rope Company 
Wood Preserving Corporation 


The responsibility for the detailg in 
connection with the convention and ex- 
position have been in the hands of E. R. 
Coombes, Assistant to the Secretary of 
The American Mining Congress. 


@ THE PENN MACHINE COMPANY, 
manufacturers of mining machinery, de- 
spite extensive flood damage when the 
plant in Ferndale Borough was under 
eight and one-half feet of water, is again 
in full operation. 

Every department was working by 
March 26. The company has shipped 
machinery that was manufactured in its 
entirety since the flood. Typical prod- 
ucts are bronze bearings which are nec- 
essarily processed in several different 
machines and which have gone through 
each of those machines and prior to that 
were cast in the foundry, all done since 
the flood. 


The early resumption of business at 
Penn Machine was made despite a num- 
ber of major difficulties, one of which 
is the fact that all the company’s ma- 
chines have a direct motor drive, which 
necessitated taking each motor off and 
reconditioning it in addition to the same 
work on each machine. 


Officials of the firm credit the remark- 
ably quick resumption of business to 
the excellent cooperation of the employes, 
the city and borough officials, the trans- 
portation and communications companies 
and other independent concerns and 
Penn Machine customers. 


@ THE ARTICLE by Paul Weir, vice 
president, Bell & Zoller Coal and Mining 
Company, which appeared in the March 
issue of the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, 
was presented through the courtesy of 
the Chicago Purchasor. 
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Mechanization Txends 


HE production of coal in Illinois in 

1934 totaled 41,724,078. During the 

same period the machine mined ton- 
nage in the entire state amounted to 
29,733,013 tons, and the territory of 
which our report was intended to cover 
(14 counties in the Southcentral Dis- 
trict) mined by machine 26,767,409. 

At all of the mines in this territory 
some thought has been given to the 
treatment of machine bits, in fact sev- 
eral of the companies have conducted 
extensive experiments. Practically all 
of the operations have tried tipping or 
plating of bits. Most of them have con- 
tinued the practice with good results, 
although some have discontinued the idea 
because of what they consider to be 
good and sufficient reasons. 

The charts in this report are from 
eight fairly representative operations, 
four of them being from mines which 
are plating machine bits and four of 
them are not. The results indicated 
should not be taken as the complete 


+ + + 


Extract of Report on Cutting Bit Treat- 
ment submitted by D. D. Wilcox, Chair- 
man of the District Committee of South- 


back about one-half inch, care being 
taken that the sides or cutting edges are 
not left rounded. Generally one man 
can sharpen easily 200 bits per hour 
and the tipping or plating of bits under 
proper conditions takes about the same 
time. 

The life of a bit varies at almost every 
operation, sometimes due to different 
conditions the difference on each machine 
is marked. The number of times it is 
used varies from 8 to 40 times. 

The general practice is to forge and 
plate the bits on the top in the black- 
smith shop while the grinding necessary 
between times is done below until such 
time as the bits need to be sent on top 
for reforging. 

There are three types of cutting 
machines, the breast, shortwall, and 
trackmounted. This investigation to 
date has revealed no difference in the 
amount of bits used per ton of coal, or 
per square foot of surface between the 


central Illincis. different types of machines. Of course, 
story as this is a preliminary report. the shearing machines set up a different 
It is likely that the complete report will story, and due to their having to cut 
show even a greater saving in the use + + + through bands in the coal instead of be- 


of plating bits than this report indicates. 

An interesting method of treatment 
at one operation is by oil and salt, both 
drawn at 580 degrees F. The company 
employing this method has found that 
“the bit thus treated is far superior to 
the old soap and water treated bit. By 
tempering in the salt bath they can draw 
them at the temperature best suited for 
their cutting conditions, thereby elimi- 


nating excess breakage and wear that 
happened under the old method. They 
also use fewer bits that are tempered in 
oil and salt than they did under the old 
method.” 

The plating is done by acetylene torch 
or electric are tipping from the point 


tween them the bit consumption is much 
greater. 

In order to give reliable performance 
records, or arrive at conclusions that 
may be taken safely as facts this com- 
mittee must complete its work. Prac- 
tically all of the large producing mines 
in Illinois are either treating or plating 
their machine bits, and their reasons 
and results ought to be worth while. 


OPERATORS COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Report on Cutting Bit Treatment Submitted by the District Committee 


of Southcentral Illinois 


General Description: 1 2 3 4 5 6 q 8 
6 5 6 6 6 6 5 6 
84” 68” 108” 82” 73” 76” 64” 78” 
Character of coal......--+00-eeeseeeees Hard Hard Hard Hard Hard Hard Hard Hard 
Type of cutting machine............... Track Shear Shortwall Shortwall Breast Shortwall Shortwall Track 
8’ 0” 7” 0” 8’ 6” 7’ 5’ 6” 7” 6” 5’ 4” o” 
5” 4%,” 5” 41%” 5” 514” 5” 
GE Center Vertical Bottom Bottom Bottom Bottom Bottom Bottom 

Bit Treatment: 

SE OE Met akue cedddotsdeeesdckisere Pick point Pick point Pick point Pick point Pick point Pick point Pick point Pick point 
Type of bit steel..................+-..+.. Low carbon’ .75 carbon .75 carbon Low carbon -75 carbon -75 carbon 40 carbon .75 carbon 
Method of Sharpening.................. Trip hammer R. R. Trip hammer Trip hammer Trip hammer Trip hammer R. 
Method of heat treatment.............. None Oil & sand eece None one None None None 
None None Borium Tungsten car. None Stellite None Stellite 
Man hrs. sharpen 100 bits.............. % hour % hour % hour ° 1 hour 1% hour 14 hour ly hour 
Man hrs. treat 100 bits................. cece 44 hour hour hour 
yo OD eer 20 10 35 35 8 20 25 40 
Location sharpening shop.............. Top Top Top Top Top Top Top Top 
Location grinding shop................. None None eae Below None Below None Top 

Machine Shift Performance: 

15 14 13 4 7 10 See 
740 330 680 300 150 272 200 Note 
Square feet of kerf cut................. 3,000 460 2,600 1,400 610 1,350 1,500 Below 
130 90 50 110 200 T 

Man hrs. to cut and tram.............. 11.2 13.0 13.0 Vy 12.0 13.0 12.5 

Man hrs. to change bits................ 2.8 1.0 1.0 2.0 1.0 1.5 

Man hrs. to deliver bits................ 5 1.5 1.0 1.0 5 


t+tNote: No. 8 Mine—Previous to plating bits was getting one and one-quarter tons per bit sharpening. 
* Note: No. 4 Mine—Three hours required each day to forge and retip all bits used. 
Submitted January, 1936, by D. D. Wilcox, chairman. 


Since plating this has been doubled. 
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|| Wheels of Government 
(Continued from page 29) 


Means. Amends the foreign-trade agree- 
ments act of 1934 by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “(d) No foreign- 
trade agreement hereafter entered into 
under section 1 of this act shall take 
effect until it shall have been ratified 
by the Senate of the United States.” 

H. R.12101. Stream Pollution Com- 
pact of Ohio Valley Drainage Basin.— 
Hollister (Rep., Ohio). Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. Identical with 
S. 4351, Barkley (Dem., Ky.). 

H. R. 12102. Plan to Reduce Pollution 
of Navigable Waters.—Hollister (Rep., 
Ohio). Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. Identical with S. 4350, Barkley 
(Dem., Ky.). 

H. R. 12103. Plan to Reduce Pollution 
of Navigable Waters.—Hollister (Rep., 
Ohio). Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. Identical with S. 4349, Barkley 
(Dem., Ky.). 

H. R.12161. Import Tax Fuel and 
Crude Oil—Boland (Dem., Pa.). Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Provides 
1 cent per gallon tax on imported fuel 
oil to be paid by the seller; increases 
imported crude oil tax from % cent per 
gallon to 1% cents per gallon; crude oil 
imported for refining purposes exempted. 


HEARINGS—SENATE 


S. 3524. Mississippi Valley Author- 
ity—Norris (Rep., Nebr.). Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. Hearings 
began March 30 and continuing before 
subcommittee under chairmanship of 
James P. Pope (Dem., Idaho). Bill con- 
templates establishment of Mississippi 
Valley Authority similar to TVA; as- 
signs Ohio Valley to TVA and embodies 
Fort Peck, Mont., project in Mississippi 
Valley Authority. Carl Scholz, past 
president, American Mining Congress, 
appeared against bill March 30. 

S. 3958 and S. 3959. Pollution of Navi- 
gable Waters.—Lonergan (Dem., Conn.). 
Resumed March 23. Secretary Julian D. 
Conover, of American Mining Congress, 
made a general statement for the min- 
eral industries in opposing the bills, fol- 
lowed by following witnesses: 

Anthracite.—Charles Dorrance, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Gold.—Robert M. Searls, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Nonferrous metals.—Donald A. Calla- 
han, Wallace, Idaho; M. D. Harbaugh, 
Miami, Okla. 

Bituminous Coal.—John D. Battle, Na- 
tional Coal Assn., Washington, D. C.; 
Howard N. Eavenson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Andrew B. Crichton, Johnstown, Pa.; 
Paul Weir, Chicago, IIl. 

Coal and Iron Ore.—James L. David- 
son, Birmingham, Ala. 

Petroleum.—Edw. M. Freeman, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Sulphur.—Lewis Mims, Houston, Tex. 

Hearings closed March 26 and oppo- 
sition to such legislation is so vigorous 
and widespread that enactment not an- 
ticipated at this session. 
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S. 4055. Anti - Basing Point Act.— 
Wheeler (Dem., Mont.). Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. Began March 9 
and continuing intermittently. Wit- 
nesses week of March 30 included rep- 
resentatives of cement industry; Eugene 
G. Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation; and William A. Irvin, 
president, U. S. Steel Corporation. 


Revenue Act of 1936.—Chairman Pat 
Harrison (Dem., Miss.) stated hearings 
will not begin until Committee on Ways 
and Means has drafted its bill, and 
Finance Committee has given executive 
consideration thereto. 

S. 4171. Prohibiting Discrimination in 
Price Between Purchasers.— Borah 
(Rep., Idaho) and Van Nuys (Dem., 
Ind.). Committee on the Judiciary. 
Held March 24 and 25. Marked by ex- 
pressions of approval by many of those 
who have opposed Patman-Utterback- 
Robinson bills. 


HEARINGS—HOUSE 


H. R. 11398. Fuel Research Commis- 
sion Act.—Lea (Dem., Calif.). Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Began March 26; appearances by Ches- 
ter Gray, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Dr. John W. Finch, director, 
Bureau of Mines; and H. C. Dickinson, 
chief of Division of Heat and Power of 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. Resump- 
tion of hearings set for March 31, but 
indefinitely postponed. 


Revenue Act of 1936.—Began March 
30 and may continue until April 8 con- 
sidering report of Representative Sam 
B. Hill’s subcommittee. Executive Tax 
Committee of American Mining Congress 
met in Washington office March 30 and 
31, and brief is in course of preparation 
for presentation to Ways and Means 
Committee. 


S. 3055. Compulsory Wage and Hour 
Provisions Under Government Contracts 
(Walsh Bill). —Hearings on H. R. 11554, 
Healey (Dem., Mass.) concluded March 
23. American Mining Congress pre- 
sented statement in opposition. 


H. Res. 49. Investigation of Labor 
Saving Devices—Subcommittee Commit- 
tee on Labor, Lesinski (Dem., Mich.) 
chairman. On March 12 committee re- 
ported approval, stating “The question 
of technological unemployment is still 
controversial. Your subcommittee is of 
the opinion that the use of constantly 
improved mechanical and other labor- 
saving devices is the main cause of the 
ever-increasing army of unemployed and 
prematurely superannuated  derelicts 
among laborers.” Committee further 
urged enactment of a 30-hour week law. 


STATUS OF BILLS—SENATE 


S. 3154. Prohibiting Discrimination in 
Price Between Purchasers. — Robinson 
bill. On Senate calendar. Rumored 
that action on S. 4171, Borah-Van Nuys 
bill, may affect status of Robinson bill. 
On March 26, when Robinson bill was 
again considered on the Senate floor 
under the five-minute rule, Senator Rob- 
inson stated “that bill cannot be disposed 
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of under this order. It will require con- 
siderable time for its consideration.” 

S. 3363. Business and Corporation Li- 
censing Bill—O’Mahoney (Dem., Wyo.). 
No announcement of hearings. 


S.3744. Amend Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act.—Wheeler (Dem., Mont.). 
On Senate calendar. 

S. 3822. Retail Price Maintenance.— 
Tydings (Dem., Md.). Under considera- 
tion in subcommittee. 

S. 3958 and S. 3959. Pollution of Navi- 
gable Waters.—Lonergan (Dem., Conn.). 
Under consideration in subcommittee. 
Enactment not anticipated at this ses- 
sion. Testimony by representatives of 
mineral industries assembled in printed 
booklet by American Mining Congress. 

S. 4171. Prohibiting Discrimination in 
Price Between Purchasers (Borah-Van 
Nuys Bill) —Under consideration in 
Committee on Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 34. Congressional Com- 
mittee on Silicosis—Murray (Dem., 
Mont.). On April 2, Dr. R. R. Sayers, 
Bureau of Public Health, was called to 
appear on 30 minutes notice before sub- 
committee on Committee on Education 
and Labor, consisting of David I. Walsh 
(Dem., Mass.) ehairman, James E. Mur- 
ray (Dem., Mont.), and James J. Davis 
(Rep., Pa.). Senator Murray conducted 
hearing of the one witness (Dr. Sayers), 
Senators Walsh and Davis not being 
present, and hearing was_ recessed 
indefinitely. 


STATUS OF BILLS—HOUSE 


H. R. 9072. National Textile Act.— 
Ellenbogen bill. Replaced by H. R. 11770 
(Ellenbogen). In Committee on Rules. 

H. R. 10363. Interior Department Ap- 
propriations.—Conferees have not met. 

H. R. 10486. Prohibiting Discrimination 
in Price Between Purchasers.—Patman- 
Utterback bill. On March 24, Commit- 
tee on Judiciary voted to report bill as 
H. R. 8442 (number of original Patman 
bill). Bill reported March 30 and now 
in Committee on Rules. Contains pro- 
vision against basing points or delivered 
price systems of quotations. 


BILLS PASSED—SENATE 


3748. Studies of Sub - Bituminous 
Coal and Lignite—Frazier (Rep., N. 
Dak.). Passed Senate March 27. 


NATIONAL WATER PLAN 


Under date of March 27 the National 
Resources Committee announced that a 
national water plan directed to the con- 
trol of floods, erosion, and water pollu- 
tion; to the use of water for domestic 
purposes; irrigation and power; and to 
the drainage of water-logged and over- 
flowed lands, will be delivered to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt before December 1, 1936, 
by the National Resources Committee. 
The director of this special study is 
Frederick H. Fowler, San Francisco, a 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers’ committee on flood control 
data, and the assistant director is Mer- 
ton L. Emerson, Boston consulting 
engineer. 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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| Labor Combinations 
and the Law 


(Continued from page 17) 


Here, then, stands the labor combina- 
tion in a position of enlarging privilege, 
its power multiplied, its social respon- 
sibilities minimized. In the background 
we behold the steady grouping of our 
population in communities, dependent 
from day to day for every necessity of 
life, for the flow of raw materials, for 
every social activity, upon continuous 
inter-communication. Yet combinations 
can and do threaten a general depriva- 
tion of fuel, of transportation, of com- 
munication, of food, of essential public 
services, unless their economic demands 
are granted. Nor are such combinations 
confined to the threat of withdrawal of 
the service of groups directly affected. 
They seek and often secure the sym- 
pathetic cooperation of others threat- 
ening to expand the suppression of pro- 
duction, distribution, transportation or 
communication unless what is sought is 
given. Irrespective of whether what is 
sought by such combinations are right or 
wrong, not only must there be limits 
beyond which, as a matter of social- 
defense, combination may not go, but 
society may insist that employer and 
employe must accept the responsibilities 
of their job. Neither may rightly claim 
that they may enter upon the perform- 
ance of tasks upon which the very life 
of the community depends and threaten 
the discontinuance of that service to en- 
force demands upon it under conditions 
most favorable to the infliction of injury 
upon the community. 

A self-governing people cannot be sub- 
ordinated to any group or class. When- 
ever any group holds and may exercise 
the power that threatens the general 
safety of society as a means of compel- 
ling the acceptance of what it seeks 
neither the people nor their government 
are sovereign. They have become sub- 
ject to the rule of a dominating minority. 
The fact that the demands or methods of 
a combination possessing this power are 
moderate today only proves that they are 
so by the self-restraint of those who 
exercise such power. They may, as they 
have, become extreme tomorrow. A free 
and self-governing people must rule or 
be ruled. This does not mean that men 
must work against their will nor be 
denied the right to act or quit collec- 
tively for the protection of their just 
interest. It does mean that such rights 
must be subordinated to the paramount 
public interest. It means that power, 
by whomsoever exercised, must be ac- 
companied by corresponding legal re- 
sponsibility for its use. It means that 
the general strike must be prohibited. 
It means that jurisdictional strikes must 


be effectively brought to settlement by 
the crafts involved, or yield to public 
determination. It means that no form of 
strike is permissible for public employes 
as a weapon to be employed against gov- 
ernment. This, Congress itself, has rec- 
ognized. For more than 20 years it has 
prohibited the police or firemen of the 
District of Columbia from becoming mem- 
bers of any organization employing the 
strike as a weapon. It does not mean 
compulsory arbitration but it does mean 
that in all forms of essential public serv- 
ice the state or the nation may and should 
compel an investigation of any threat- 
ened interruption of service as a pre- 
liminary to concerted withdrawal from 
it. It means that coercion or intimida- 
tion by employer or employe should be 
recognized as equally reprehensible, that 
the law, which winks at lawlessness by 
the one party and tolerates it in the 
other, is as unjust as it is socially of- 
fensive. It means that, under adequate 
supervision, all labor organizations 
should be accountable to their members 
for the vast funds they accumulate and 
expend and, to the extent that their ex- 
penditure is directed toward matters af- 
fected with the public interest, that 
they be accountable to public agencies. 
It means that collusive agreements be- 
tween such organizations and lawless 
employers by which, in exchange for 
reciprocal advantages, the public is vic- 
timized, should be placed under drastic 
control. It means that the powers of 
the courts should be equally applicable, 
whether in the prevention of injury or 
in compensation for damages, to lawless 
combinations of either employers or em- 
ployes, to corporations or labor unions. 
It calls for a real restoration of equality 
in bargaining power by making both 
parties to agreements equally liable for 
their execution. It justly requires the 
restoration of equality before the law by 
making the labor combination equally 
liable, with all others, for the acts of 
their officers and agents within the scope 
of their employment. 

To insist that the labor combination 
shall become equally amenable to the 
law, and that the exercise of its powers 
shall be limited by the superior rights of 
the community, is neither to cripple la- 
bor organizations nor to reduce their 
just influence and power. On the con- 
trary, increased responsibility would 
recommend them to the more favorable 
consideration of the public, would curb 
their leaders and members, under the 
temptation of transgressing the law, and 
would present the organization as a re- 
sponsible entity, equally amenable to the 
society of which it is a part. It merely 
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establishes the necessary supremacy of 
an independent society over all its parts. 
The thoughtful leadership of the labor 
movement should, in action, reflect the 
admonition of Justice Brandeis: 


“The unions should take the position 
squarely that they are amenable to 
law, prepared to take the conse- 
quences if they transgress, and thus 
show that they are in full sympathy 
with the spirit of our people, whose 
political system rests upon the prop- 
osition that this is a government of 
law, and not of men.” 


| Activities of Metallurgical 
Division U. S. Bureau 
| of Mines 
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involved in sulphur recovery in non- 
ferrous metal smelting also have been 
initiated. Among the interesting de- 
velopments in this direction is the prac- 
tically quantitative precipitation of the 
SO, from the gas stream as ammonium- 
sulphite snow by the proper addition of 
ammonia and steam. Several methods of 
obtaining sulphur and recovering am- 
monia for re-use from the sulphite are 
available. Substitution of certain amines 
for ammonia is expected to permit higher 
temperatures, and the hope is held out 
that methods may be developed for re- 
moving sulphur from stack gases with- 
out destroying the draft by cooling. 


IRON AND STEEL STUDIES 


The importance of lime-magnesia 
ratio in slags for desulfurization has 
been demonstrated in the laboratory. 
The application to practical operations 
of the knowledge gained in the Bureau’s 
many years of blast-furnace study is be- 
ing attempted with the cooperation of 
one of the large steel plants. 

A new program of the application of 
physics to the study of steel-making 
processes has been started. This investi- 
gation emphasizes the importance of 
physical distribution of slag and metal 
and proposes to apply the knowledge of 
dispersions gained in the chemical engi- 
neering field to increasing the rate and 
effectiveness of steel refining processes. 


MINERAL PHYSICS 


A greater basic knowledge of the me- 
chanical, electrical, and magnetic prop- 
erties of minerals is necessary for con- 
tinued advance in ore treatment. At 
present the magnetic properties of such 
feebly ferromagnetic minerals as hema- 
tite are being studied. Such informa- 
tion will be of great assistance in de- 
signing high intensity separators. The 
coercive force-surface relationship dem- 
onstrated for magnetite is being ex- 
tended to other materials. The physico- 
chemical conditions that exist at mineral 
and metal surfaces, which give rise to 
their characteristic surface properties, 
are being studied experimentally. Such 
information will be of use in virtually 
all methods of ore separation and in 
other metallurgical fields. 
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N. CW4 and Views 


of Interest to Mining Men 


@ THE REPUBLIC STEEL CORPO- 
RATION announces an_ additional 
$400,000 will be spent for improvements 
at the Youngstown and Warren plants. 
This is in addition to the original ap- 
propriation of $1,200,000. It is under- 
stood that one-half of the extra sum 
will be used to improve the tube mill, 
coke works and transportation facilities 
at Youngstown, and a similar amount 
to improve the tin mill and open hearth 
furnaces at Warren. 


@ PLANS for the reorganization of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company have 
been proposed by the Independent Pro- 
tective Committee. Under the plan in- 
dustrial company bondholders would re- 
ceive for each $1,000 of bonds together 
with unpaid interest amounting to 15 
percent, $600 of new 5 percent secured 
mortgaged bonds and 20 shares of new 
common stock. 


@ GENERAL HINES, of the Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D. C., has 
informed President Roosevelt that ap- 
‘proximately 2,155,000 applications for 
the bonus have been received by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 


@ AMERICAN SMELTING AND RE- 
FINING COMPANY will exercise its 
option upon properties of the Big Bell 
Mine, one of the largest low-grade coal 
ore properties in Australia. Press re- 
ports state that the decision followed 
agreement of the Western Australia 
States Government to build a branch 
railroad between Cue on the main line 
and the Big Bell property. It is under- 
stood that A. S. & R. will start construc- 
tion of a mill of 500 tons daily capacity. 


@ PRESS DISPATCHES state that the 
iron mining ranges of Upper Michigan 
and Northern Wisconsin are speeding up 
operations with most of the mines work- 
ing on a five-day basis. 


@ THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN COAL 
MINING INSTITUTE will hold its 1936 
convention April 23, 24 and 25, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Carl Sinclair will be 
general chairman of the meeting. 


@ THE COLLEGE OF MINES, Uni- 
versity of Washington, and the United 
States Bureau of Mines offer four fel- 
lowships for coal and non-metallic re- 
search. Fellows enter upon their duties 
on July 1 and continue for 12 months. 
Research problems on coal will include 
treatment and utilization of coal and 
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coke. Under non-metallics the problems 
to be considered are kaolin, tale, soap- 
stone, olivine, silica, sand, diatomite and 
other non-metallics. 


@ THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
FIFTH annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, held in New York, had an 
attendance surpassing recent years. The 
program included papers on geology, 
mining economics, practices in mining 
and metallurgy, many committees re- 
ported on special research problems. 
Officers elected for the year were: John 
M. Lovejoy, president of the Seaboard 
Oil Company; R. C. Allen, vice president 
of the Oglebay Norton Company, and 
Henry Krumb, consulting mining engi- 
neer, At the annual dinner Clinton H. 
Crane, president of the St. Joseph Lead 
Company, received the William L. 
Saunders medal. Robert Peale was pre- 
sented with a certificate of honorary 
membership. C. C. Henning received 
the Robert W. Hunt prize and F. H. 
Crockard was presented the J. E. John- 
son, Jr., award. Dr. Henry A. Buehler, 
retiring president of the Institute, acted 
as toastmaster. More than 200 of the 
delegates took the excursion to Schenec- 
tady, New York, where they were guests 
of the General Electric Company. 


@ THE TENTH ANNUAL BANQUET 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Association 
was held at Bethlehem, Pa., on March 26, 
with over 200 members and _ invited 
guests in attendance. 


@ NEW YORK’S unemployment insur- 
ance act was declared invalid, unconsti- 
tutional, illegal, and void by Justice 
Pierce H. Russell, of the supreme court 
of that state. He said in his opinion 
that industry and business cannot be 
held responsible for a state of unem- 
ployment, caused by unusual economic 
depression, and cannot be penalized for 
its existence. 


@ WITH the enactment of state unem- 
ployment compensation laws by Indiana 
and Mississippi, just completed, the num- 
ber of jurisdictions which have passed 
such legislation is brought to 12. The 
10 others are Alabama, California, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Hampshire, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. Nine of 
these laws have been submitted to and 
approved by the Social Security Board 
as meeting the requirements of the 
social security law. 
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The Indiana law, which becomes effec- 
tive on April 1, 1936, provides for an 
unemployment compensation fund which 
is a combination of individual employer 
reserves and a pooled fund. Contributions 
are made by employers and employes. 


Employers in this state with eight or 
more employes on their pay rolls for 20 
weeks in the year contribute 1.2 percent 
of their pay rolls from April 1, 1936, to 
December 31, 1936; 1.8 percent for 1937; 
and 2.7 percent for 1938. Beginning 
with 1937, employes will contribute half 
of these amounts up to a maximum of 
1 percent of their wages. Five-sixths 
of the dual contributions go into separate 
reserve accounts of individual employers 
in the Indiana State Unemployment 
Compensation Fund. The remaining 
one-sixth of the dual contributions goes 
into a pooled account in the state’s un- 
employment compensation fund. The 
pooled account is intended to insure the 
continued payment of unemployment 
benefits to workers if the reserve ac- 
counts of their own former employers 
are depleted. In addition, the law 
includes merit-rating provisions, which 
go into effect in April, 1939, and enable 
employers with little unemployment to 
secure reductions in their contributions. 
Plans guaranteeing a minimum amount 
of employment in lieu of benefits will be 
permitted after three years in Indiana. 

Workers’ benefits, figured at 50 per- 
cent of the weekly wage, start at a mini- 
mum of $5 a week and go to a maximum 
of $15 a week. Benefits may continue 
for a maximum of 16 weeks in the year. 
Indiana’s law will be administered by 
the State Unemployment Compensation 
Board. 


Mississippi’s unemployment compensa- 
tion law also will become effective April 
1, 1936. It calls for a pooled fund to 
which all employers of eight or more 
workers for 20 weeks in the year make 
their contributions. In 1936, employers 
contribute nine-tenths of 1 percent of 
their pay rolls; in 1937 they will con- 
tribute 1.8 per cent; in 1938 the employ- 
ers’ contribution to the Mississippi Un- 
employment Compensation Fund will be 
2.7 percent. Provision is made for 
future consideration of merit ratings. 
Workers’ benefits, figured at 50 percent 
of the weekly wage with $15 a week as 
a@ maximum, may continue for 12 weeks 
in the year. The Mississippi law will 
be administered by an Unemployment 
Compensation Commission appointed by 
the Governor. 


@ ISLAND CREEK COAL CO. is 
spending $2,000,000 on changes in meth- 
ods of mining, according to James D. 
Francis, president. 

“New experimental preparation plants 
have been installed at Mines Nos. 7 and 
8, and have proven successful,’ Mr. 
Francis states. “These plants will be 
extended and enlarged during the year. 
New tipples are now being installed at 
Mines Nos, 14, 20, and 22. They are 
designed to enable the company to screen 
and prepare mechanically all grades of 
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coal for which it has or can create a 
market demand. Plans for similar plants 
are under way for Mines Nos. 1, 11, 
and 21. 

“This program will entail a total ex- 
penditure of approximately $2,000,000, a 
part of which has already been made 
and the greater part of which will be 
completed within the next few months. 
The expenditures will equip all the tip- 
ples of the present active mines with 
modern preparation and blending plants. 
These seven mines and preparation 
plants will have a daily capacity of 
2,000 tons on a single shift basis of 
seven hours, or at the rate of 5,280,000 
tons per annum. 

“During 1935 a number of the mines 
which had been idle since 1929 were 
partially overhauled and put in shape 
for operation at an expense of $290,346. 
In connection with this program, the 
company expended $230,782 which was 
charged to cost of operation. Expendi- 
tures charged to property account dur- 
ing the year amounted to $221,604.” 


@ ACCORDING to press reports, for- 
mer Budget Director Lewis W. Douglas 
will be called to assist in the joint efforts 
of President Roosevelt and the special 
Byrd committee of the Senate to reor- 
ganize the Government set-up at Wash- 
ington along less costly lines by the 
elimination of many of the New Deal 
emergency agencies. Mr. Douglas, who 
resigned when he could not convince New 
Dealers of the dangers of the huge 
spending program, since has urged pub- 
licly that steps be taken to reduce the 
high cost of Government, which has 
reached record peace-time levels. It was 
learned in an official quarter that Mr. 
Douglas was approached recently about 
extending his help in the move to devise 
plans for curtailing Government spend- 
ing and the tremendous borrowing ac- 
tivities of the New Deal.—Wall Street 
Journal, 


@ WITHOUT speaking too specifically, 
F. H. Brownell estimates a six-year con- 
tinuance of production by the Morning 
mine near Mullan, Idaho. This heavy 
producer of lead-zinc-silver ore is owned 
by Federal Mining & Smelting Company, 
of which Mr. Brownell is president. He 
foresees where the estimated six years 
might be a year or two less, or that much 
longer. 

The controlling interest in this com- 
pany is held by the American Smelting 
& Refining Company, but profits to the 
A. S. & R. in this region are not limited 
to the Morning mine. In the first place 
the Federal owns the Page mine near 
Kellogg which already has become a 
substantial producer with a net profit 
last year of $128,740—two and a half 
times its 1934 profit. Furthermore, the 
A. S. & R. is financing two additional 
development enterprises of large propor- 
tions. One of these is the Jack Waite 
lying across the mountain divide between 
Idaho and Montana, in the northern 
corner of the Coeur d’Alenes. The other 
is the Azurite in the Cascades in western 


Washington. Each of these promises to 
become a heavy producer. The Azurite 
is a gold property. 


@ THE THREE leading corporations 
of the Coeur d’Alenes which produce 
lead and zine ores with a silver by- 
product, are working at or near capacity. 
These companies are the Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan, the Federal Mining & Smelt- 
ing, and the Hecla. 

The Bunker Hill is again making sub- 
stantial profits from its mine and lead 
smelter and electrolytic zine plant. Its 
pay roll is understood to be over 1,000 
men, After five years it has resumed 
dividend payments. 

The Hecla continues its successful 
operations and regular dividends and in 
addition is opening its new property, the 
Polaris. 

The Sullivan Mining Company, a sub- 
sidiary jointly held by the Bunker Hill 
and Hecla, is mining the ore from the 
Star mine, which the Sullivan company 
owns. This ore is taken out through the 
Hecla workings, is milled at the Her- 
cules plant at Wallace and sent to the 
electrolytic zinc plant. The Sullivan 
Company has a short-time lease on the 
Hercules mill. This mill is owned by 
the Hercules Mining Company, con- 
trolled by Harry L., Jerome J. and Henry 
Lawrence Day, Frank M. Rothrock, and 
their associates. 

Federal Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany is working successfully the Morn- 
ing, one of the biggest mines in the 
Coeur d’Alenes, situated at Mullan, and 
its newer acquisition, the Page Mine 
near Kellogg. 

This leaves only the “Day” holdings 
among the big properties of the Coeur 
d’Alenes, still idle. Some of these have 
known ore bodies of great value. No 
intimation of a resumption of produc- 
tion has come from their owners. These 
“Day” corporations include Ambergris, 
Sherman Lead, Dayrock, Tamarack & 
Custer and several others. 


@ ALL THE ENERGY and all the 
money which a dozen other companies 
can muster are being expended to de- 
velop ore bodies in the vicinity of the 
Sunshine mine or along supposed exten- 
sions of the Sunshine veins. All this 
work is in the eight-mile stretch between 
Wallace and Kellogg in the Coeur 
d’Alenes, in north Idaho. The properties 
lie in a general way along the Osburn 
and Polaris faults. While the Sunshine 
is employing about 150 men in its min- 
ing operations and in developing its own 
ore bodies, other corporations are using 
in the aggregate a still larger force. 
The Sunshine Company feels no urgent 
need to hasten further development of 
ore for Frank Eichelberger, managing 
vice president, says the company has at 
least four years’ ore supply above the 
2,300-level and undetermined ores below 
that horizon. It is, however, enlarging 
its plant to 1,000 tons capacity and sink- 
ing a much needed new shaft which will 
greatly facilitate the movement of its 
ores from the deep levels. While good 
progress is being made in the shaft, it 


will be months before it is completed, 
for its first objective is the 2,300-level. 
It is down now 1,000 feet. The mill will 
be ready at a much earlier date. When 
these two projects are completed, the 
Sunshine will be ready to greatly in- 
crease its output. 

Adjoining the Sunshine ground is a 
large acreage of promising ground held 
by the Sunshine Consolidated, which is 
biding its time until it can open its ore 
bodies from the 1,700-foot level of the 
new Sunshine shaft. 

Excellent progress is being made by 
the Hecla Mining Company in putting 
the Polaris property, adjoining the Sun- 
shine, in readiness for production. The 


two-mile tunnel which has been extended 
through the Silver Dollar and Chester 
properties is practically completed and 
only remains to be put in shape for the 
The Hecla Company 


movement of ore. 
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has not announced whether it will im- 
mediately begin shipping from the 
Polaris ore bodies which it has opened, 
or whether it will await the erection of 
a mill at the portal of the tunnel. The 
mill site is on the 0.-W. R. & N. rail- 
road. A large force is employed in the 
Polaris development. 

Adjoining the Sunshine on the south 
is the Metropolitan property which has 
been opened by a long tunnel with a 
recently sunk winze 200 feet. Ore at 
this level showed some improvement. 
The company is sinking an additional 
200 feet which it is confident will pro- 
duce commercial ore. 

Silver Dollar Mining Company has the 
property east of the Sunshine through 
which the Polaris tunnel has been driven. 
The Silver Dollar expects to strike the 
Sunshine vein threugh its own tunnel 
in a few days. 


The coming summer is expected to 
bring definite results, either good or 
otherwise, to these enterprises, which 
are not merely backed by the reputation 
of the Sunshine, but also by favorable 
reports from capable geologists. 


@ COAL OPERATORS in the Pitts- 
burgh district state that there were few 
cases where serious damage was done 
to mines as a result of the recent flood. 
The principal losses will be from in- 
ability to make shipments for a consider- 
able period and the expense of pumping 
extra water. The chief difficulty to mine 
operations was the lack of power. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. stated that 
serious damage has been done to only 
one of its mines on the Youghiogheny 
River. Others have suffered only minor 
damage. One-third of the mines had 
enough power to operate and are running 
full time. 

The Montour Railroad, a subsidiary of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., suffered damage 
by having its shops and round house at 
Coraopolis, Pa., flooded but no equip- 
ment was lost. 


@ THE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
American Zinc Institute, Inc., will be 


held at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Mo., April 20 and 21. The program will 
deal with current affairs of the industry, 
one discussion being on galvanizing prac- 
tice ,and problems, by T. M. Girdler 
president, Republic Steel Corp. Julian 
D. Conover, secretary of the American 
Mining Congress, will discuss “Legisla- 
tive Developments Affecting Zinc.” 


@ THE U. S. BUREAU OF MINES 
has released I. C. 6867, “Silicosis as Af- 
fecting Mining Workmen and Opera- 
tions,” a reprint of a paper by Dan 
Harrington, Chief of the Health and 
Safety Branch. This paper gives ob- 
servations on the writer’s 30-odd years 
of experience and says that on account 
of the importance of this problem “stop 
the dust” should be a major safety 
effort. The legal situation in this regard 
also received mention. There has also 
been published Bulletin No. 221 by Pub- 
lic Health Service which is captioned 
“Anthraco-Silicosis Among Hard Coal 
Miners.” This document is the report on 
the study of the problem associated with 
occupational diseases in Pennsylvania. 
It contains a full report on working 
environment as well as detailed descrip- 
tions of the various physical findings. 
It also lists recommendations with re- 
gard to preventive methods found to be 
of practical value where dust control is 
a necessity, 


@ THE JOSEPH A. HOLMES SAFE- 
TY ASSOCIATION held its annual 
meeting on March 5. At that meeting 
the following actions in recognition of 
meritorious safety records and of indi- 
vidual acts of heroism relating to bitu- 
minous mining companies and their em- 
ployes were taken: 

Certificates of honor in recognition of 
meritorious safety records were awarded 
to the following bituminous mining com- 
panies and their employes: 

Lewisburg Mine, Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala.; M. B. 
Ford, Tipple Foreman, Dixiana Mine, 
Alabama By-Products Corp., Dixiana, 


Ala.; Walter Scott Rountree, M.D., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Somerset Mine, The Calumet Fuel Co., 
Somerset, Colo. 

Northern Illinois Coal Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Ill.; Mine No. 59, Peabody Coal Co., 
Springfield, Ill.; Kathleen Mine, Union 
Colliery Co., Dowell, Jackson County, 
Ill.; Mine No. 11 (Open Pit), United 
Electric Coal Co., DuQuoin, Ill.; Mine 
No. 15, Consolidated Coal Co. of St. 
Louis, Mt. Olive, Ill.; Superior No. 3 
Mine, Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, IIl.; 
No, 1 Mine, Valier Coal Co., Valier, IIl.; 
Evan W. Evans, Miner, Valier, Frank- 
lin County, Ill.; James E. Hutton, 
Miner, Peoria, Ill.; Thomas E. Vaughan, 
Harco, 

Number 4 Mine, Linton-Summit Coal 
Co., Linton, Ind. 

Crescent Coal Co., Bevier, Ky.; Provi- 
dence Coal Mining Co., Providence, Ky.; 
Luton Mine, Providence Coal Mining 
Co., Providence, Ky.; Mine No. 3, Provi- 
dence Coal Mining Co., Providence, Ky.; 
Kentucky Block No. 2 Mine, West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co., Madisonville, Ky.; West 
Kentucky Mine No. 6, West Kentucky 
Coal Co., Wheatcroft, Ky.; West Ken- 
tucky No. 3 Mine, West Kentucky Coal 
Co., Wheatcroft, Ky.; Diamond Coal Co., 
Providence, Ky.; C. C. Wilson, Mine 
Superintendent, South Hill Mine, Mor- 
tons Gap, Ky. 

Daniel P. King, Supt., Crown Point 
Mine, Crown Point, N. Mex. 

Colonial No. 1 Mine, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Smock, Fayette County, Pa.; Har- 
wick Mine, Harwick Coal and Coke Co., 
Harwick, Allegheny County, Pa.; Revloc 
Mine, Monroe Coal Mining Co., Revloc, 
Pa.; Northwestern Mining and Exchange 
Co., DuBois, Pa.; Russellton Mine, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Russellton, Pa.; 
Riley Mine, Westmoreland Coal Co., 
Rillton, Pa.; Hutchinson Mine, West- 
moreland Coal Co., Rillton, Pa.; The 
Youghiogheny and Ohio Coal Co., Os- 
borne Mines, Wyano, Pa.; Nemacolin 
Mine, Buckeye Coal Co., Nemacolin, 
Greene County, Pa.; Ellsworth No. 51 
Mine, Industrial Collieries Corp., Ells- 
worth, Pa.; National No. 1 Mine, Na- 
tional Mining Co., Morgan Pa.; South 
Union Mine, South Union Coal Co., 
Uniontown, Pa.; The Nairn-Callaghan 
Council, Holmes Safety Association, 
Hickory, Pa.; Walter McLaughlin, Gen. 
Asst. Mine Foreman, Transportation De- 
partment (Nemacolin Mine), Buckeye 
Coal Co., Nemacolin, Greene County, 
Pa.; Joseph Nypaver, Asst. Mine Fore- 
man, Russellton Mine, Russellton, Pa.; 
James Winning, Uniontown, Pa. 


Columbia Mine, Columbia Steel Co., 
Columbia, Utah, 


Arno Colliery, Stonega Coke and Coal 
Company, Arno, Va.; Stonega Coke 
Works, Stonega Coke and Coal Co., 
Stonega, Va.; Stonega Mine, Stonega 
Coke and Coal Co., Stonega, Va.; Clinch- 
field No. 3 Mine, Clinchfield Coal Corp., 
Dante, Va.; Clinchfield Nos. 7 and 8 
Mines, Clinchfield Coal Corp., Clincheo, 
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Va.; R. C. Thomas, Asst. 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., 
Dante, Va. 

Mines 5, 7, and 9, Roslyn-Cle Elum 
Coal Field, Northwestern Improvement 
Co., Roslyn, Wash. 

Mine No. 32 Consolidation Coal Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va.; Consolidation No. 63 
Mine, Consolidation Coal Co., Monongah, 
W. Va.; Sprague Mine, Cranberry Fuel 
Co., Mt. Hope, W. Va.; Ingram Branch 
Mine, Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co., 
Ingram Branch, W. Va.; Mobley Mine, 
Elm Grove Mining Co. of W. Va., Elm 
Grove, W. Va.; Island Creek No. 1 Mine, 
Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. Va.; 
Island Creek No. 20 Mine, Island Creek 
Coal Co., Whitmans, W. Va.; Ward 
Mines, Kellys Creek Colliery Co., Ward, 
W. Va.; Maiden Mine, Kellys Creek 
Colliery Co., Maidsville, W. Va.; Ber- 
wind No. 1 Mine, New River and Poca- 
hontas Consolidated Coal Co., Berwind, 
W. Va.; Pond Creek Colliery, Thacker 
No. 3 Mine, Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way, Fuel Department, Williamson, W. 
Va.; United States Coal and Coke Co., 
Gary, W. Va.; United States No. 4 Mine, 
United States Coal and Coke Co., 
Thorpe, W. Va.; Micco Mine, West Vir- 
ginia Coal & Coke Corp., Switzer, W. 
Va.; United Mine, Cabin Creek Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., Kayford, W. Va.; Mine 
Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 6, Cannelton Coal and 
Coke Co., Cannelton, W. Va.; Crane 
Creek Mine, The American Coal Co. of 
Allegany County, McComas, W. Va.; 
William Nicholson, Section Foreman, 
Omar, W. Va.; J. E. Hight, Tipple Fore- 
man, Boone County Coal Corp., Sharples, 
W. Va. 

Grover Wiseman, Unit Foreman, Su- 
perior “B” Mine, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Superior, Wyo.; No. 4 Mine, The Union 
Pacific Coal Co., Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Medals for heroic conduct in the effort 
to save human lives were awarded to 
employes of bituminous coal mining com- 
panies as follows: A gold medal to John 
Wiggins, employe in the High Shaft 
Mine of the Steubenville Coal and Min- 
ing Co. of Steubenville, Ohio—A silver 
medal to Harry A. Berger, Dwight 
Kirkland, Raymond Smith, and Charles 
Woolbright, employes in No. 5 Mine of 
the Centralia Coal Co., Centralia, Ill.— 
A certificate of honor and a button to 
Henry Lash, Andy Sovich, Alex John- 
son, and Cooper Kutz, employes of the 
Vesta Coal Co., California, Pa. 


Foreman, 
Mine No. 3, 


@ OFFICERS of the Utah Chapter, 
American Mining Congress were elected 
as follows at the Annual Meeting of the 
Chapter at Salt Lake City, Utah, March 
9, 1936: 

O. N. Friendly, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Park-Utah Consolidated 
Mines Company, governor; E. A. Hamil- 
ton, manager of Western Mines, United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining Com- 
pany, first vice governor; James Ivers, 
vice president and general manager, 
Silver King Coalition Mines Company, 
second vice governor; W. J. O’Connor, 
manager Utah Department, American 
Smelting & Refining Company, third 


Oscar N. Friendly 


Governor 


A. G. Mackenzie 


Secretary 


Utah Chapter, American Mining Congress 


vice governor; A. G. Mackenzie, secre- 
tary. 

Directors of the Utah Chapter are as 
follows: 

O. J. Egleston, J. O. Elton, W. Mont 
Ferry, Walter Fitch, O. N. Friendly, E. 
A. Hamilton, Paul H. Hunt, A. L. Hurley, 
James Ivers, Thomas F. Kearns, C. T. 
Keigley, Duncan MacVichie, D. D. Moffat, 
J. A. Norden, W. J. O’Connor, H. E. 
Raddatz, J. D. Shilling, G. W. Snyder, 
J. W. Wade, and Gloyd M. Wiles. 


@ SINCE 1801 the world has produced 
approximately 48,000,000 tons of copper. 
Significant is the fact that five-eighths 
of this amount was produced during the 
last 22 years and three-eighths during 
the last decade. About half of the total 
was contributed by the United States. 
Known world reserves of metal in the 
ground are estimated at 100,000,000 
tons, only one-fifth of which is in Amer- 
ican mines. As no important active 
copper-producing district of the world 
has yet been exhausted, this total can- 
not be regarded as a probable or pos- 
sible limit. Nearly four-tenths of this 
reserve is in the United States, Mexico, 
and South America. Another four- 
tenths is in Canada and Africa. Big 
firms are in the copper business, but 
concentrated ownership of the world’s 
copper mines has not protected the in- 
dustry from wide fluctuations in opera- 
tions and profits. Copper ores, concen- 
trates, matte, and metal constitute a con- 
siderable tonnage in world commerce. 
Much gold and silver are recovered from 
copper ores. Geologic features of the 
occurrence of copper vary considerably 
throughout the world, as do the pay 
minerals and the by-products from re- 
fining. Deposits are of four general 
classes—disseminated, massive sulphides 
or replacements, veins, and bedded. The 
first type may be stripped or caved. The 
second and third types may be mined by 
open-stoping, cut-and-fill, shrinkage, and 
other methods. Ore bodies that lie near 
or at the surface may be mined by 
open-cut or glory-hole methods, regard- 
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less of their physical characteristics. 
The average cost of producing copper 
during the period 1926-32 at 23 of the 
world’s great mines was 9.63 cents per 
pound. At 12 United States mines, it 
was 9.95 cents. Investment of capital in 
development, plant, and equipment by 10 
North and South American companies 
totaled $400,000,000 to the end of 1929. 
In one year the principal copper pro- 
ducers of the United States have em- 
ployed 31,200 men at the mines and 
13,400 men at the mills and smelters. 
The foregoing information, expanded 
to two volumes (of 441 pages and 414 
pages, including an index of 40 pages) 
is to be found in Copper Resources of 
the World. This was recently (late 
1935) published by the 16th Interna- 
tional Geological Congress which con- 
vened in Washington, D. C., in 1933. 
Seventy specialists in economics, geology, 
and mining contributed to the valuable 
text. A part picture of the copper in- 
dustry is given—history, economics, ore 
occurrence, and mining methods. 


—(From Mineral Trade Notes.) 


@ THE WORLD’S GOLD—around 30,- 
500,000 fine ounces of it were produced 
in 1935—now comes principally from 
South Africa, Russia, the United States, 
Canada, and Australasia, although vir- 
tually all countries contribute more or 
less to the total. Since Columbus found 
the New World in 1492 probably 1,185,- 
000,000 ounces, nearly 41,000 tons, of 
gold have been produced. At $35 an 
ounce this tonnage would pay off the 
national debt of the United States at 
its present peak and leave a round 10 
billions of dollars to spare. Neverthe- 
less it all could be put away easily in 
a 41-ft. cubical vault. Gold disappears 
through consumption in arts and indus- 
try, further quantities vanish into the 
hoarded treasure of the Orient, and 
shipwrecked cargoes of Spanish galleons 
and vessels of countless other flags and 
types lie unsalvaged at the bottom of 
the sea. Several of these scuttled or 
storm-wrecked ships carried down huge 
sums; the biggest loss in a single hull 
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was $93,000,000, reported to have sunk 
with the S.S. Admiral Nachimov. Not- 
withstanding these various losses, the 
larger part of the gold that has been 
won from nature since the prelude of 
history is still accounted for. Due to 
its world-wide use as a monetary base, 
huge stores have been acquired by gov- 
ernments and central banks as the means 
for sustaining national and international 
credits. The February issue of Fortune 
states that 22 billion dollars worth are 
so held and that half of this tremendous 
stock lies in the United States. France’s 
share is 4% billions. England has 
$1,600,000,000, and three other countries 
(U.S. S. R. claiming $840,000,000, Spain 
with $730,000,000, and Belgium $600,- 
000,000) account for over 2 billions. 
This leaves but $3,730,000,000 to provide 
the yellow-metal foundation for the 
credit of the other 44 “most-important” 
nations. Germany, a big business coun- 
try of 65 million people, has only $35,- 
000,000 worth of gold. Per capita this 
works out to 53.8 cents worth compared 
with $80 worth in the United States. 


—(From Mineral Trade Notes.) 


@ PENNSYLVANIANS are buying 
2,423,600 tons of stolen anthracite an- 
nually; Maryland takes 396,700 tons; 
New Jersey, 368,300 tons; New York, 
309,900 tons; Delaware, 89,000 tons, and 
the District of Columbia, 14,800 tons, 
according to a study just completed by 
the Anthracite Institute. 

During the year 1935 this stolen, or 
“bootleg,” coal also began to be trucked 
into New England, not less than 1,000 
tons going into Massachusetts and 2,400 
tons into Connecticut, according to the 
Institute figures. Adding 1,900 tons that 
went into Virginia, the total figure of 
stolen anthracite moved in 1935 is esti- 
mated at 3,607,600, compared with 
3,056,000 in 1934, an increase of 18 per- 
cent. During the same period the per- 
centage of legitimate coal hauled by 
truck from the coal fields of eastern 
Pennsylvania declined 38 percent. 


These figures were compiled after the 
most comprehensive check of trucked coal 
ever made. Every coal truck leaving the 
region for a week was checked as to 
load, origin and destination simultane- 
ously with check at 52 strategic points in 
six states. In all 22,834 coal trucks 
were counted during the seven-day pe- 
riod, and it was determined that more 
than 60 percent of the coal thus being 
moved over the main highways was 
stolen from the southern anthracite re- 
gion. 

“Interstate traffic in stolen coal dur- 
ing 1935 increased more than 84 per- 
cent over 1934,” said the report of the 
survey prepared by Norman F. Patton, 
of the Anthracite Institute. “Southern 
markets reveal the greatest relative pro- 
portions of stolen coal to total truck 
receipts, led by Maryland with a ratio of 
91 percent. More than 46 percent of 
all interstate movement of coal in trucks 
is stolen coal. 


“The average load per truck increased 
from 5.75 tons in 1934 to 5.91 tons in 
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1935. Pennsylvania trucks averaged but 
5.5 tons each, compared with 6.8 tons in 
vehicles from other states.” 

The following table shows that every 
state in the anthracite consuming terri- 
tory is increasing its consumption of 
stolen coal, the increase in New York 
and Maryland being of a large order. 


EsTIMATED ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
STOLEN COAL 


States 1934 1935 

Tons Tons 
Massachusetts ..... 0° 1,000 
Connecticut ....... 0 2,400 
New Jersey ....... 293,400 368,300 
Delaware ......... 63,400 89,000 
187,100 396,700 
Total Interstate .... 643,600 1,184,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 2,412,400 2,423,600 
Total Stolen Coal. .3,056,000 3,607,600 


Most of the trucks observed bore 
Pennsylvania licenses but others were 
from New Jersey, New York, Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Reports were made by the checkers every 
four hours and it was noted that for the 
entire week, or 168 hours, there was not 
a single four-hour period in which coal 
trucks were not entering New York City 
from the anthracite region. 


—(As reported by Black Diamond.) 


@ ORGANIZED IN 1908, the Mine In- 
spectors’ Institute of America plans to 
hold its twenty-seventh annual meeting 
in the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo., on June 29 and 30 and July 1. 
Special trains are being arranged from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
providing a 10-day trip from the former 
point and somewhat shorter from the 
latter, Sessions will be held all day 
Monday (June 29), half a day Tuesday 
and Wednesday; Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday will be devoted to sight-seeing. 
Secretary, C. A. McDowell, 915 Brook- 
line Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ CORRECTED REPORTS have been 
released by The Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association concerning washed concen- 
trates and screened ore shipped in 1935. 
The revised tonnages given below: 


+ + + 


Notes on Montana mining were 
furnished by Carl J. Trauerman, 
Montana Mining Association. 


+ + + 


@ VOLUME of lead business in gen- 
eral, in this country, is running 10 per- 
cent higher than last year, Clinton H. 
Crane, president of St. Joseph Lead 
Company told stockholders at the annual 
meeting. Regarding possible price im- 
provement in zine and lead, Mr. Crane 
stated that domestic zine prices cannot 
go much higher unless there is a further 
advance in the price abroad. He pointed 
out that domestic zine prices are very 
near the import duty parity. However, 
Mr. Crane, added that foreign prices of 
zinc have been currently strengthened 
on prospects of rearmament and it is 
entirely probable that current zinc prices 
here will be at least maintained. 

Regarding lead prices, Mr. Crane 
pointed out that they are nearly one 
cent higher than last year, but are still 
about one cent below the foreign price, 
including the import duty here, so that 
he felt there was a greater possibility of 
further improvement in domestic lead 
prices. 

Of greater importance to St. Joseph 
Lead Company, than a price advance in 
lead and zinc, Mr. Crane stated, would 
be an increase in consumption. St. Jo- 
seph Lead Company is currently operat- 
ing at 40 percent of capacity, and while 
operations in January were not as good 
as the average for the last three months 
of 1935, the average for January and 
February was about the same as for the 
last few months of last year, Mr. Crane 
concluded. 


Stanly A. Easton, president of Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan Mining Company, has 
been elected a trustee of St. Joseph Lead 
Company. 

—(From the American Metal Market.) 


@ PROGRESS REPORTS on the analy- 
sis of common coal, still an unknown of 
science, will be a feature of the five-day 
national meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, to open in Kansas City, 
April 13. 


@ THE MTHIRTY-EIGHTH annual 
meeting of the American Ceramics So- 
ciety is being held at Columbus, Ohio, 
March 29 to April 14 inclusive. 


Michigan & 

Method of Beneficiation Minnesota Wisconsin Total 
Magnetic Concentrates 11,143 

Total Concentrates 5,154,469° 
Crushed and/or Screened ............005 1,995,764* 2,990,663 4,986,427* 

7,150,233* 2,990,663 10,140,896* 
* Corrected. 
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@ BUTTE COPPER & ZINC COM- 
PANY, of which Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company is the largest stock- 
holder and also lessee, is said to be 
shipping lead-zinc-silver ore to capacity, 
the grade of the ore being unusually 
high, especially in silver content. The 
company is operating the Emma mine 
in the heart of the city of Butte and 
shortly expects to sink a winze from 
its sixteen hundred, or deepest level, to 
explore the rich ore bodies at depth. 


@ HARRY C. BACORN, president and 
general manager of the Jardine Mining 
Company, recently was a visitor in Butte 
and advised that the company is in- 
creasing the scale of its operations in 
the production of gold, silver, arsenic 
and tungsten. About 90 men are em- 
ployed, the property being situated a 
few miles north of the Gardiner entrance 
to Yellowstone Park, in Park County, 
Mont. The company paid a dividend of 
10 cents per share, totalling $65,000 
early in January, 1936. 


@ BUTTE HIGHLANDS MINING 
COMPANY, operating in the Highlands 
Mountains, 18 miles south of Butte, is 
making plans to erect a fine-grinding 
cyanide plant to supplement its amalga- 
mation plant. The company has opened 
a large body of milling ore, as well as 
shipping ore. Prominent and wealthy 
Spokane professional and business men 
are financing operations. 


@ GOLDEN ROD MINING COMPANY 
is making continuous shipments of high 
grade gold ore from its Lron Rod prop- 
erty, near Iron Rod, Madison County, 
Mont. The ore was encountered in a 
long tunnel, initial shipments taking 
place in the summer of 1935. Ore is 
hauled directly to the Washoe Sampler, 
Butte, in trucks. 


@ UNITED GOLD MINES CORPORA- 
TION, headed by Clement Quinn and 
J. C. Archibald of Duluth, besides oper- 
ating the Golden Messenger property, 
near York, Lewis and Clark County, re- 
cently completed a flotation plant at the 
Mt. Washington mine in Jefferson 
County, Montana. 


@ MORNING GLORY MINES, work- 
ing a group of gold-silver ore claims, 
near Basin, Mont., reports that its Had- 
sel mill is handling better than 50 tons of 
ore per day and is working satisfactorily 
both mechanically and metallurgically, 
according to manager Rowant. 


@ CLINTON M. ROOS and associates 
are negotiating to take over the Wiscon- 
sin Placers on Wisconsin Creek near 
Sheridan, Mont. Sampling shows a 
channel about 60 ft. wide that assays 60 
cents per yard in gold. 


@ ANTHONY STROJAN, engineer in 
charge of Montana gold mining opera- 
tions of Winston Brothers, contractors 
of Minneapolis, recently addressed the 
Montana Society of Engineers on the 
Winston placer operations in the Prickly 
Pearl Valley, south of Helena. 


@ DR. ANTOINE M. GAUDIN, pro- 
fessor of metallurgy at the Montana 
School of Mines and author of the latest 
book on “Flotation,” was elected chair- 
man of the Montana Section of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers and represented that 
section at the annual meeting of the 
parent organization in New York City 
in February. James J. Carrigan, gen- 
eral superintendent of mines of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Butte, also attended the New York meet- 
ing. 


@ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of 
the Northwest Mining Association, re- 
cently held in Spokane, Carl J. Trauer- 
man, president of the Mining Association 
of Montana, addressed the gathering on 
the “Little Rockies Gold Mining District 
of Montana.” 


@ WILLIAM B. DALY, general man- 
ager of mines of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, recently wrote a min- 
ing review, which was published in the 
annual booklet of the Colorado Mining 
Association. 


@ MONTANA BUREAU OF MINES 
& GEOLOGY, Dr. Francis A. Thomson, 
director, has just issued the first “Di- 
rectory of Montana Mining Properties,” 
which was compiled in cooperation with 
the Mining Association of Montana, most 
of the compilation being under the di- 
rection of Frederick C. Gilbert, secre- 
tary of the last named organization. 
The directory covers information on 
2,500 mining companies, giving names of 
officers, equipment, ete. Being the first 
directory of its kind ever issued in this 
state, it is, of course, not as complete as 
will be the next edition, and the editions 
to follow. The compilers exerted great 
efforts to get information from the va- 
rious companies, but a great many of 
these companies did not reply to the 
questionnaire sent to them or gave only 
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meagre information. The booklet fills a 
long felt want and is valuable to anyone 
interested in Montana mining. In the 
introduction it is stated that Montana, 
since 1862 has produced a total of 
$2,677,000,000 in metallic wealth, of 
which about $515,000,000 was produced 
outside of the Butte district. The aver- 
age yearly output of metals in Montana 
is valued at about $55,000,000. The di- 
rectory is known as “Memoir No. 15” 
and copies of same may be had for 15 
cents each by applying to the Bureau of 
Mines & Geology, Butte, Mont. 


@ THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE has issued two sets of regu- 
lations governing tax payments under 
the unemployment compensation section 
of the Social Security Act and unde1 
the Railroad Excise Tax Act relating 
to tax on carriers and employes. The 
unemployment compensation tax regula- 
tions are known as Internal Revenue 
Regulations No. 90 and the Railroad tax 
regulations as Regulations No. 93. 


@ SIX APPROPRIATIONS BILLS 
have now passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, the latest being the Agricultural 
Department supply bill approved by the 
Senate late in March. The six bills 
total nearly $5,000,000,000. The Senate 
has passed the already House-approved 
War Department appropriation bill, add- 
ing $58,000,000 to the total of the House 
bill, and bringing the appropriation to 
$611,362,604, the largest peace-time 
army bill in history. The Senate also 
added $40,000,000 to the agricultural 
bill bringing the total to $205,000,000. 
In all the Senate has added $153,733,000 
to four recent supply bills. The Interior 
Department and Treasury-Post Office 
bills have not yet been acted upon by 
the Senate-House conferees. 


@ THE eighteenth annual boat trip and 
summer meeting of the Illinois Mining 
Institute will be held June 5, 6, 7, 1936, 
on the SS. Golden Eagle, leaving St. 
Louis, Mo., at 11 p. m., June 5, and re- 
turning to St. Louis at 10 a. m., June 7. 


@ FEELING toward a sweeping inves- 
tigation into the administration of the 
Works Progress Administration grows 
in the Congress. It has been fed by re- 
peated charges of politics and wasteful 
handling of public moneys, made by 
many Congressmen and Senators, some 
of them of the majority party. Notable 
among those whose charges have brought 
nation-wide attention is Senator Rush 
D. Holt, of West Virginia. Senator 
Davis, of Pennsylvania, has pending a 
resolution which would provide for a 
complete investigation into WPA meth- 
ods and administration throughout the 
country. Meanwhile Administrator 
Harry Hopkins issued an order to al’ 
WPA employes that they need not mak« 
political contributions of any sort to any 
party—(From A. M. C. Weekly Bul- 
letin.) 
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@ A FURTHER MEETING of the 
“Conference Committee” which was con- 
vened by the Department of Labor on 
February 26 for discussion of the sili- 
cosis problem, will be held in Washing- 
ton, April 14. Prepared addresses will 
probably be made at this meeting deal- 
ing with the matter from the viewpoints 
of management, labor, and medical and 
engineering studies. Committees will 
probably be appointed to study various 
aspects of the silicosis problem; a na- 
tional conference may be called by the 
Secretary of Labor later. 


@ THE Wagner National Labor Rela- 
tions Act was held unconstitutional in 
its present form in a Federal court by 
Judge John P. Barnes, of Chicago. The 
decision came in the suit of the Bendix 
Products Corp., South Bend, Ind., and 
the court announced following the rul- 
ing that an injunction would be granted 
against the Labor Board to prevent it 
from holding an election among the com- 
pany’s employes. Attorneys for the 
Bendix company were instructed to draw 
up findings of fact on which the injunc- 
tion would be issued. 

The decision goes even further into 
the constitutionality of the entire Act 
than the decision of Judge Otis, of Kan- 
sas City. The Labor Board’s so-called 
“test” case, that of the Pennsylvania 
Greyhound Company, is to be argued 
before a Pennsylvania Circuit Court of 
Appeals late this month. It is the far- 
thest advanced of any cases affecting the 
Labor Relations Act. 

The Bendix decision came when the 
corporation had asked that an injunction 
be issued against the Board which had 
ordered an election among plant employes 


to determine whether Local No. 1 of 
the International Automobile Workers 
or the Bendix Employes Association 


should represent the workers in collective 
bargaining. 

The court analyzed at length the na- 
ture of the “bargaining” required under 
the Wagner Act, and concluded that 
through the process of compulsory uni- 
lateral arbitration the company was, 
without due process of law, deprived of 
property, namely the right to deal freely 
with each and all of its employes. 

The court’s written opinion said: “The 
combination of majority rule and com- 
pulsory unilateral arbitration is the 
heart of the act. Take these out and 
the act is gone. Consequently it is con- 
cluded that the whole act is unconstitu- 
tional and void. ...If the Act be so 
construed as to interfere with the con- 
trol of the corporation’s relations with 
its production employes, it is in viola- 
tion of the tenth amendment as an in- 
vasion of control over purely local 
affairs.” The court also said, “Manu- 
facturing is not commerce, nor does the 
fact that the things manufactured are 
afterward to be shipped or used in inter- 
state commerce make their production 
a part thereof.” The decision will be 
appealed, the Labor Board announced. 
Meanwhile the election will be deferred. 
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The Board made it plain that the decision 
would not interfere in any way with its 
administration of the act throughout 
the country. Judge Barnes has previ- 
ously held invalid several New Deal en- 
actments, notably in NRA rulings.— 
(From A. M. C. Weekly Bulletin 
Service.) 


@ INVESTIGATIONS to consider 
overlapping in Government departments 
will be pursued on three fronts between 
now and January 1, 1937. Following on 
the heels of the Senate’s approval of Sen- 
ator Byrd’s (Dem., Va.) resolution au- 
thorizing such a study, the President an- 
nounced executive appointment of a simi- 
lar committee, which will include two 
consulting members of the Byrd commit- 
tee, to inquire also into the subject and 
submit recommendations to him. The 
President also wrote Speaker Joseph 
Byrns of the House recommending the 
appointment of a similar House commit- 
tee, and a resolution for this purpose has 
already been introduced and is expected 
to be passed shortly. Political observers 
see in the move prospects for the lopping 
off of numerous emergency agencies and 
consolidations of present over-lapping 
agencies. 


@ THE Fourth Annual Mineral Indus- 
tries Conference, sponsored by the IIli- 
nois State Geological Survey, the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois, and the Illinois 
Mineral Industries Committee, will be 
held at Urbana, Ill., Friday and Satur- 
day, April 24 and 25, 1936. The theme 
of the conference will be, “Research,” 
and its scope will cover the purposes and 
results of researches already in progress 
and what additional researches should 
be pursued to meet the present changing 
conditions in the mineral industries. 

All members of the crushed stone in- 
dustry are most cordially invited to be 
present at the conference. 


@ APPALACHIAN COALS, Incorpo- 
rated, the pioneer regional coal sales 
agency of the country, which was sanc- 
tioned by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, has announced that it 
will continue operations, serving eight 
producing fields of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia and West Virginia. The agency, 
deprived of its pricing functions until the 
United States Supreme Court rules on 
the Guffey Act, will maintain an organi- 
zation for service along other lines. 

Stockholders of Appalachian Coals, In- 
corporated, producing a substantial ma- 
jority of the tonnage of the southern 
high volatile fields, have contributed 
funds to carry on the program of the 
agency. That action constitutes insur- 
ance, it is stated, for the prompt estab- 
lishment of the agency on its original 
basis, if the Guffey Act is declared in- 
valid. 
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State UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
LAWS 


Indiana and Mississippi have just 
enacted unemployment compensation 
laws. Ten other states which have such 
laws are: Alabama, California, District 
of Columbia, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. The Maryland 
legislature adjourned April 2 without 
enactment of such a law. Colorado leg- 
islature in special session. 


@ NORRIS’ MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
VALLEY AUTHORITY BILL (S3524) : 
Hearings commenced on Tuesday, March 
24, before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. The proponents of the 
bill will be heard first, followed by 
witnesses in opposition, including 
spokesman for the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. The Committee Chairman has 
announced that it is his hope to con- 
clude hearings not later than Thursday, 
April 2. While the major purpose of 
this bill is to set up a duplicate TVA 
with jurisdiction over the entire Missis- 
sippi drainage area comprising 16 
States with a popluation of 24,000,000 
persons, a short paragraph near the end 
of a long bill annexes the entire Ohio 
Valley area to the existing TVA, giving 
the latter the same jurisdiction and au- 
thority over the Ohio Valley which it 
now enjoys over the Tennessee Valley. 


—Personals— 


Earl E. Hunner, general manager of 
the M. A. Hanna Company at Duluth, 
is in Europe for an extended vacation. 


James F. Callbreath, secretary emer- 
itus of the American Mining Congress, 
has returned to Washington after sev- 
eral weeks’ trip to the San Luis Valley 
district of Colorado. 


W. R. Storms has joined the Safety 
Division of the United States Bureau of 
Mines at Pittsburgh. 


Philip D. Wilson, vice president of the 
Pardner Mines Corporation, is in Europe 
on business for his company. 


E. P. Humphrey has been appointed 
assistant to E. B. Leisenring, president 
of the Stonega Coal & Coke Company. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. 


Thomas D. Henderson has joined the 
staff of the Miami Copper Company. 


The Island Creek Coal Company has 
announced the appointment of Paul 
Yankee as assistant to General Manager 
R. E. Salvati. Mr. Yankee was formerly 
connected with the National Armature 
Company of Bluefield, W. Va. 
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The Buffalo Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion gave a complimentary luncheon on 
March 9 to A. D. Carlton, president of 
the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion and coal sales agent of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company. 


W. E. E. Koepler, secretary of the 
Pocahontas Operators Association, has 
filed his certificate of candidacy for dele- 
gate to the Republican National Con- 
vention from West Virginia. 


Charles Will Wright, foreign mineral 
specialist for the United States Bureau 
of Mines, has been transferred from 
Italy to the American Consulate in Ber- 
lin, Germany. 


H. C. Bellinger, vice president of the 
Chile Exploration Company, is in Chile 
on business for his company. 


Garner Williams, Cabin Creek Con- 
solidated Coal Company, who was injured 
in a recent C. & O. passenger wreck, has 
returned to his office after spending 
several weeks in the hospital. 


L. E. Woods has been elected president 
of the Crystal Block Coal & Coke 
Company. 


Rufus J. Ireland, Jr., Owl Creek Coal 
Mining Company, attended several meet- 
ings in Washington during the early 
part of March, 


John M. Ellis, formerly manager of 
the New York sales district of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company has been appointed 
general manager of sales. 


George C. McFadden, Peabody Coal 
Company, is in Florida recuperating 
from his recent illness. 


George C. McFadden 


Among the visitors at headquarters 
of the American Mining Congress during 
March were L. Mims, Freeport Sulphur 
Co., Walter S. Tower, American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Robert M. Searls, San 
Francisco, Emil Richter, Howe Sound 
Company, and Fred Searls, Newmont 
Mining Corporation. 


E. E. Ellis, vice president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, died 
of pneumonia on March 10. Mr. Ellis 
was in charge of raw materials for the 
corporation. 


Dr. Walter M. Fuchs has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the School of 
Mineral Industries of Pennsylvania State 
College, as research associate professor 
in fuel technology. One of the prob- 
lems he will study is that of the clinker- 
ing of coal ash as related to ash com- 
position. 


J. V. Honeycutt, has been appointed 
assistant vice president in charge of 
sales of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
He has been assistant general manager 
of the sales for this company. 


A. Broggini 


A. Broggini has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Publicity Section of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for the coming 
May meeting of the American Mining 
Congress. 


R. E. Salvati, Island Creek Coal Com- 
pany, attended the final meeting of the 
Committee on Arrangements for the May 
meeting of the American Mining Con- 
gress. Mr. Salvati is national chairman 
for the convention. 


Lewis P. Larsen, of the Pend Oreille 
Mines & Metals Company, Spokane, 
Wash., was in Washington for several 
days the latter part of March. 
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H. H. Taylor 


H. H. Taylor, Jr., Franklin County 
Coal Mining Company, is again in Chi- 
cago after a two weeks’ vacation trip. 
Mr. Taylor is a member of the Enter- 
tainment Section of the Committee on 
Arrangements of the coming May meet- 
ing of the American Mining Congress. 


C. F. Deike, lead zine producer from 
the Tri-State District, was a _ recent 
Washington visitor. 


C. E, Cowan, Vice President, Monroe 
Coal Mining Company, has been in 
Florida. 


Ross D. Leisk has been elected vice 
president of the United Verde Extension 
Mining Company. 


H. L. Good, Westmoreland Coal Com- 
pany, recently returned from a vacation 
trip in the South. 


Louis C. Madeira III, executive direc: 
tor of the Anthracite Institute, was a 
witness at the Interstate Commerce 
Hearing on the proposal to continue 
freight surcharges. He stated that at 
least 20,000 persons are daily occupied 
in stealing, preparing and transporting 
stolen anthracite. He estimated that 
annual sales of this stolen coal are be- 
tween three and four million tons, which 
netted in excess of $30,000,000 a year 
to those conducting this illegal traffic: 
He also estimated the loss to the rail- 
roads as $6,500,000 yearly as most of 
the stolen coal is transported by trucks. 


@ A COMPLETE SET of American 
Zine Institute bulletins, in five volumes, 
are available through Mrs. Harriet J. 
Tuthill, 30 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. These volumes, formerly the prop- 
erty of the late Stephen S. Tuthill, are 
in good condition, beautifully bound in 
black and indexed. Titles, years and 
Mr. Tuthill’s name are in gold leaf. 
Price, $25. 
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@ Uniform performance is the final measure of brush uni- 
formity. This is achieved in “SA” Series grades. 

Intensive research in the National Carbon Company 
laboratories has disclosed the basic physical properties 
responsible for satisfactory brush performance. It has also 
determined the combinations of materials and the methods 
of manufacture which impart these properties, in uniformly 
controlled degree, to the brush material. 

These are the reasons for the 
uniform performance expe- 
rienced by the many users of 
“SA” Series brushes. These 
grades possess, in accurate meas- 
ure, those characteristics which 
directly contribute to satisfac- 
tory and uniform performance 


on commutating equipment. 
An “SA” Series grade 
is not “just another brush.” 
It is an engineering 
achievement. 


PROVE THIS YOURSELF BY A TRIAL 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CARBON SALES DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporetion 
Branch Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco 


Mine\feat 


FLEXIBLE 


PIPE 


Fabrics specially treated to resist corrosive conditions and 
reduce air friction. Four grades from which to choose 


The above illustration shows the patented demountable 
coupling—quickly installed—use of short lengths possible 
and no delay in repairing torn tubing. 

“MINE-VENT” now being used by scores of mines 
for auxiliary ventilation. 


AMERICAN BRATTICE CLOTH COMPANY 


Warsaw, Indiana 


Hersey & Co., Agents—Salt Lake City 
Seattle and Denver 


L. L. Schofield, Eagle Pass, Texas 
For Mexico, Arizona and New Mexico 


General Machinery Co., Birmingham 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Huntington, Wilkes-Barre, 
St. Louis and Chicago 
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The Manufacturers Viewpoint 


@ THE MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES 
COMPANY have just announced the de- 
velopment of a new device, known as 
the MSA Hand Guard. It is an invalu- 
able protective aid for men cutting cap 
pieces, stakes, wedges or other materials 
where there is a possibility of hand in- 
juries from axes. 

The guard can be worn on either hand, 
and permits full and free use of the 
hand to hold the material being cut. The 
design, calculated to afford protection to 
the entire hand and wrist is covered by 
U. S. Patent No. 1919084. 

A copy of the interesting, illustrated 
bulletin describing the MSA Hand Guard 
may be obtained by addressing this mag- 
azine, or writing direct to the Mine 
Safety Appliances Company, Braddock, 
Thomas and Meade Streets, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 


@S K F INDUSTRIES, INC., Phila- 
delphia, will demonstrate the application 
of the S K F Bearings on the shaft of 
a mine locomotive motor and on the 
journal of a mine locomotive wheel in 
Space No. 501 at the American Mining 
Congress, Music Hall, Cincinnati, May 
11-15. A complete line of S K F Ball 
and Roller Bearings will also be shown. 

The Netherland Plaza Hotel will be 
S K F headquarters, and representatives 
will be R. H. DeMott, sales manager; 
R. C. Byler, advertising manager; G. 
Palmgren, chief engineer; Otto Neumer, 
R. R. Zisette, V. A. Menaglia, J. W. 
Grafton, S. H. Smith, and M. F. Petrie. 


@ AN ENGINEERING leaflet 2218 on 
the Allis-Chalmers recently announced 
“Ro-Twin” compressor is now available. 
It carefully describes and illustrates this 
distinct innovation in rotary compressor 
design, giving specifications, table of 
capacities, and approximate dimensions. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


@ “PROFITS Minus Maintenance Equals 
How Much?”—A folder issued by The 
American Rolling Mill Company, of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, listing correct grades of 
Armco sheets and plates for every coal 
mining requirement. Cites service rec- 
ords of Armco ingot iron in the coal 
fields. 


@ TO PROVIDE more spacious facili- 
ties, which better meet the require- 
ments of their business and its continu- 
ous expansion, Van Auken-Ragland, Inc., 
advertising agency, will move into larger 
quarters on May 1 in the Twenty North 
Wacker Building, known also as the 
Civic Opera Building, Chicago. 


@ AT THE annual meeting of share- 
holders held at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 24, Alfred Kauffmann was 
elected president of Link-Belt Company. 
Mr. Kauffmann succeeds George P. Tor- 
rence, whose resignation as_ president 
and director of the company was ac- 
cepted by the board on the previous day. 

Mr. Kauffmann started with the com- 
pany 35 years ago as a draftsman. His 
career has included many responsibili- 
ties, such as designing engineer, super- 
intendent of construction, sales engineer, 
vice president and manager of Link-Belt 
plant at Philadelphia, vice president in 
charge of Link-Belt Dodge and Ewart 
plants at Indianapolis, and for the past 


Alfred Kauffman 


four years first vice president in charge 
of the company’s Chicago plant opera- 
tions. He was president of the company 
from 1924 to 1932, and has been a direc- 
tor since 1922. 

The four board members elected to fill 
the terms expiring this year are Welling- 
ton Wells, Boston; J. Reece Lewis, Phila- 
delphia; B. A. Gayman, San Francisco; 
and Alfred Kauffmann, Chicago. 

Mr. Wells is returned to the board 
after an absence of three years. He had 
been a Link-Belt director from 1922 to 
March, 1933, at which time he resigned 
because of ill health. 

Mr. Lewis is a member of the banking 
firm of Elkins, Morris & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Gayman is president of Link- 
Belt Company Pacific Division, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, and has 
been associated with the company for 
39 years. 


@ NEW THINGS of interests at Gen- 
eral Electric Company are disclosed by 
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the following releases: * * * Two new, 
lower ratings in the Type GDA genera- 
tor-voltage regulators. They are for 
alternating-current machines up to 375 
k.v.a., at 3,600 r.p.m., and smaller rat- 
ings at correspondingly lower speeds. 
The type designations are GDA-1M and 
GDA-1. * * * Direct-current turbine- 
generator sets of from 10 to 400 kw. are 
described, and their operating advan- 
tages enumerated, in a new four-page 
folder, Bulletin GEA-2295. 


@ A NEW BELTING, which has bee: 
found after severe laboratory and field 
tests to be impervious to excessive oil, 
is announcec by the Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company. It is called 
the Dayton Daycoil Oil-Proof V-Belt. 
The secret of its oil-proof properties is 
contained in the fact that its base is a 
synthetic rubber called DuPrene, al- 
though DuPrene is only one of several 
synthetic materials used in its construc- 
tion. 

Before announcing the new belt to the 
trade, the manufacturers put it to test 
under conditions much more severe than 
would ever be encountered. The belts 
are actually run dripping with oil, un- 
der full rated load and with reverse 
idlers and other attachments to stress 
the strain and intensify the wear. Within 
a few hours, under these tests, ordinary 
belts tested simultaneously would swell, 
then burst their covering and finally go 
to pieces. 

On the other hand, the new belts 
showed no signs of swelling, stretching 
or wearing after hundreds of hours of 
this intensified testing. Following the 
laboratory and dynamometer tests, many 
field tests were made on machine tool 
installations where a wide range of oily 
conditions would be encountered in 
normal daily plant operations. 


@ THE NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
has released Publication 36-34, entitled 
“NEMA Magnet Wire Standards.” This 
publication contains the NEMA stand- 
ards that have been developed for cotton- 
covered, silk-covered, and enameled round 
copper magnet wire. Such items as 
maximum permissible thickness of cotton 
or silk, method of making joints, etc., 
can readily be determined by referring to 
these standards. Copies of this 16-page, 
8x10%-in. pamphlet may be obtained 
from the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City, at 25 cents per copy. 
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UNIVERSAL VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


Popular the World Over—Highest in Effi- 
ciency. Lowest in Cost. Write for Catalog 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


We Look Into the Earth 


By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drilling Contractors 


O. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902. L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 


HOFFMAN: BROS -DRILLING:-CO. 


—CONTRACTORS— 


DIAMOND CORE DRILEING 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and. Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


modern 
Coal Preparation 
requires... 


Modern Tipples 

Remodeling Existing Tipples 
Crusher Installations 
Screening and Mixing Plants 


Coal Washeries—Types to Suit Your 
Requirements 


Coal Cleaning by Air Process 


Combination Wet and Dry Cleaning 
Plants 


Dedusting Plants 
Revolving Dumps 
Car Feeders 


Whatever your preparation needs may be, our engi- 

neers can find the proper answer. We invite you 

to make liberal use of our consulting service and 
Test Laboratory. 


Roberts and Schaefer Co. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


1110 Wrigley Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


3883 Beachwood 


Blvd. 614 Ninth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


P. O. Box 55 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. DENVER, COLO. 


ZELIENOPLE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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How PROGRESSIVE 


Aree YOU 


... In the course of a few cen- 

turies man has attained the im- 

possible. With the use of his 

never-failing servants—power | 

and energy—he has developed S 


a new scale of production, which 
in turn has led to a new plane | 
of living. 


. . . Behind the shells of ma- 
chines, buildings and bridges, lie 
the wheels of control. th 


... Through the element of con- 
trol, man has been able to har- 
ness the waters, develop the 
natural wealth and explain the 
mysteries of the earth. And 
yet each year brings new prog- 
ress and new developments. 


. . . Through control he has 
learned marketing, and has real- 
ized the importance of adver- 
tising and display. 


... For 38 years the American 
Mining Congress has been a 
pioneer light in the march to- 
ward better marketing, greater 
safety and cooperation in the 
mineral field. 


.. . We serve the future with 
the same continued perform- 
ance of the past, plus a higher 
standard of perfection. Address 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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WILL PRESENT FOR THE FIRST TIME AT 
THE 1936 CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION 
OF THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


TOGETHER WITH A MODERN LINE OF WW, 


MINE TYPE COMPRESSORS NY, 
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DRILLS AND HOISTS 


| NI Showing in actual operation Cutter Bit Sharp- Wy 
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